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Through Fog and 
Storm we heard a Mother’s Cry 


Daddy—away on business the one most important but 
unpredictable night when baby came. Fortunately, he 
stopped at a hotel where he was easily reached. Though 
such emergencies are rare, the “reachability”’ of persons 
who stop at hotels is often an advantage without price. 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Ham 


UNEXPECTED DINNER GUESTS — 


\ I 
Y \W: 


WEEK-END AT A HOTEL—When your 


Lady, you know that feeling — with hard-working wife suggests a week-end 
not enough in the cupboard. Save the in your own home-town hotel, don’t 
day by dining at a hotel. You'll flatter snicker. This home-town hotel vaca- 
your guests, save yourself much work. tion idea is rapidly becoming popular. 


cE 
1 ON WOs 


: Ake YOUR LIFE ws 4 


FOUR DAUGHTERS — or girl 
friends on an excursion away 
from home, couldn't find a 
better or safer place to stay 
than a hotel. They'll love it! 


The Sign of a 
Recognized Hotel 


A Course That Will Tell You.. 


—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 
—what determines the 
choice of lamps for 
certain rooms. p 


—how to build up 
color scheme for 
room. 


for certain rooms. | 


—how to. design 
make curtains f¢ 
every room. 

—how etchings sh 
be hung. 


—how to combine tex- 
tiles in the room. i 


—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 
—how to select floor 

coverings. 


—how to create a mod- 
ern interior. a 
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and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 
for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 
that will open the door to a splendid career if you wish, 
and that can be taken in your own home. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION. 


There are 30 entertaining lessons with over 900 illustra- 
tions. The first twenty-four lessons are devoted to period 
styles and furnishings and furniture of all kinds, the laws 
of color harmony, design, textiles, lighting, wall treat- 
ments, draperies, ceilings and floors. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration and furniture. These thirty 
lessons can be taken in your home. Examination papers 
following every lesson are carefully read and graded and 
returned to you with individual criticism and when 
needed, additional coaching. The lessons are arranged in 
large beautifully printed and illustrated booklets con- 
stituting, when enclosed in the binder supplied with the 
course, a valuable permanent reference library. There are 
also two practical supplementary text books, a color se- 
lector for planning complete color-schemes, a set of 16 
color-plates showing latest ideas for draperies, color, etc. 
An authoritative and thoroughly taught course worth 
much more to you than the very moderate sum it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Address 


Travet, Auc, 1941 
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The Joseph Conrad, one of the few remaining sailing vessels, is 
used to train seamen of the American Maritime Commission. 
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BERMUDA 
BY FLYING 
CLIPPER 


... only $120 
round trip 


Air-Sea Cruises to Ber- 
muda, traveling one way 
by Clipper, one way by 
steamer, are also available 
at customary round-trip 
reductions. From $110 up. 


There’s a bike in Bermuda with your number 
on it. There’s a cool Gulf Stream breaker that has 
a date with you on a coral beach. You’re a mere 
five hours from rest and romance and relaxation. 


The five-hour flight between New York and Hamilton 
you'll remember always... the take-off from the 

: : ! ’ ; Ask about all-expense 
international seaplane terminals... the spaciousness,  oruises of 22 to 57 dane 
the luxury of the giant Flying Clippers... the famed visiting 12 to 21 countries, 
luncheon buffet... the interesting and often famed and allowing 90% of your 


; Pek : time to really see South 
fellow passengers. America. $1210 to $1711. 


"Round South America. 


Topping it off, when you go by air, the time you save 4, Exnonteec io neeeee 
on the way gives you three extra days in Bermuda. Guatemala. These popu- 
Five flights weekly. The fare is only $120 round trip. lar cruises give you 10 


No “extras” and no tipping. days there for every day of 
travel! Take your choice 


Bermuda is at its cool, zestful best—quaint and of 8, 12, 14 and 16-to-19- 
> gq : ; 

peaceful as ever. And there’s plenty of room in day trips. $118 to $302. 

hotels and guest houses. Make reservations now— oie hae 


then take off and take it easy! Fa orintue Sone 


see your Travel Agent, or 


PAN AMERICAN 7 pil bes 


your city —write Pan 
Lape American Airways, 
ALRWAY SYSTEM Chrysler Bldg., New York. 
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The All-American Soap Box Derby at Akron, Ohio 


UNITED STATES 


Arizona ; 

Aug. 3—Smoki Indian Ceremonial, Prescott 
Arkansas ae 

Aug. 14 to 16—Bristow Invitation Golf 


Tournament, Fayetteville 


California 

Aug. 7 to 9—Old Spanish Days, Santa 
Barbara 

Aug. 9, 10—Sutter Creek Gold Rush and 
Pageant of the Hills F 

Aug. 14 to 17—Mardi Gras, Venice 

Aug. 15 to 17—Fiesta de la_ Luna, Chula 
Vista Rough Water Swim, La Jolla 

Aug. 23—Balboa Tournament of Lights, 
Newport Harbor 

Aug. 28 to 30—Hay and Dairy Fiesta, 
Hynes 

Aug. 29 to Sept. 
Sacramento 

Aug. 20 to Sept. 1—Paul Bunyan Celebra- 
tion, Fort Bragg. Other Labor Day 
Weekend Celebrations at Gilroy, Lake- 
port, Yreka and Healdsburg 

Sept. 1 to 7—California Amateur Golf 
Championships at Del Monte 

Sept. 4—Los Angeles 160th Birthday Cele- 
bration 

Sept. 12 to 14—Lodi Grape and Wine Fes- 
tival; Fairs at Marysville, Merced, Ply- 
mouth and Sonora 


Colorado 

Aug. 9, 10—Estes Park Rodeo 

Aug. 10 to 16—Lipton Cup Yacht Regatta, 
Grand Lake 

Aug. 14 to 17—Colorado Springs Rodeo 

Aug. 25 to 29—Colorado State Fair, Pueblo 

Sept. 1—Pike’s Peak Auto Races 


7—California State Fair, 


Sept. 4—Watermelon Day, Rocky Ford 


Connecticut 

July 30 to Aug. 2—New England Amateur 
Golf Championships, New Haven 

Aug. 9—Litchfield Horse Show 

Aug. 11, 12—Open Golf Championships, 
Orange 

Aug. 22, 23—Annual Chester Fair and Dog 
Show 


Hawaii 

August—Hawaii Surfboard Championships 

Aug. 13 to Oct. 1—Interisland Polo Series 

Sept. 1—Horse Racing at Kailua, Island of 
Oahu 

Oct. 9 to 11—Maui County Fair, Wailuku 


Idaho 
Aug. 16, 17—Sun Valley Rodeo 


Indiana 
Aug. 5 to 9—National Skeet Champion- 
ships, Indianapolis 


Kansas 
Coronado Cuarto Centennial Celebration un- 
til November 


Louisiana 
Aug. 14 to 16—Tarpon Rodeo, Grand Isle 


Maine 

Aug. 7 to 9—Indian Pageant, Old Town 

Aug. 22 to 24—Maine Aero Rendezvous, 
Augusta 

Sept. 4, 5—Maine Open Golf Champion- 
ship, Augusta 


Maryland 
Aug. 8 to_10—Chesapeake Bay-Tred Ayon 
Yacht Club Joint Regatta 


Horseback Riding Along 


Aug. 15 to 17—Annapolis Yacht Club Re- 
gatta 

Aug. 22 to 24—Indian Landing Boat Club 
Sailing Races 

Sept. 12 to 14— Maryland Yacht Club 
“Star-Spangled Banner” Regatta 


Massachusetts 

July. 31, Aug. 2, 33.7, 9, 10; 14, 16, 17— 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival Concerts, 
Lenox 

Aug. 14 to 21—Folk 
Plymouth 

Aug. 25—National Junior Sailing Cham- 
pionships, Marblehead , 

Aug. 18 to 24—National Doubles Tennis 
Championships, Longwood, Chestnut Hill 

Sept. 8 to 13—National Women’s Amateur 
Golf Championships, Brookline 

Sept. 14 to 20—-Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield 

Nebraska 

Aug. 25 to 30—National Amateur Golf 
Championships, Omaha 


New Hampshire 

July 29 to Aug. 2—Eastern Slope Tennis 
Championships, North Conway 

Aug. 11—State Open Golf Championship, 
Nashua 

Aug. 11 to 16—Annual Craftsmen’s Fair, 
Hanover 

Aug. 16 to 23—Old Home Week 


New Jersey 

Aug. 3 to 9—Hydrangea Festival Week, 
Atlantic City 

Aug. 16, 17—National Speedboat Sweep- 
stakes Regatta, Red Bank 

Aug. 20—National Lifeguard Champion- 
ships, Atlantic City 


New Mexico 

Aug. 1 to 3—Cowboy’s Reunion, Raton 

Aug. 13 to 16—Intertribal Indian Cere- 
monial, Gallup 

Aug. 18 to 25~ Hopi Snake Dance (Ap- 
proximate Date) 

Aug. 30 to Sept. 1—Santa Fe Fiesta 


New York 


July 28 to Aug. 30—Racing Season, Sara- 
toga 

ite 31 to Aug. 2—Midsummer Figure- 
Skating Operetta, Lake Placid 

Aug. 2 to 10—Eastern Grass Court Ten- 
nis Championships, Rye 

Aug. 6—The Hambletonian, Goshen 

Aug. 30—National Singles Tennis Cham- 
pionships, Forest Hills 


North Carolina 

Aug. 4 to 9—Land of the Sky Open Golf 
Tournament, Hendersonville 

Aug. 15 to 17—National Women’s Swim- 
ming Championships, High Point 

Aug. 21 to 23—Tobacco Exposition and 
Festival, Wilson 

Aug. 28 to 30—Mozart Festival, Asheville 

Sept. 28—National Air Show, Greensboro 


Dancing Festival, 


Robert E. Lee Week at 


the Shores of Lake Louise m. 
es 
Ohio : fy 
Aug. 17—All-American Soap Box ’ Derby 
Akron 


Aug. 30 to Sept. 1—Junior National 


Race, Cleveland 


Oklahoma ici 

Aug. 19 to 21—Green Corn Feast of Sen 
ee and Cayuga Indians near Turkey 
or 

Aug. 29 to 31—Will 
Rodeo, Vinita 


Rogers Memoria 


Oregon 
Aug. 26 to Sept. 
Regatta, Astoria 
Sept. 1 to 7—Oregon State Fair, Salem 
Sept. 10 to 13—Pendleton Roundup 


South Dakota 

Aug. 7 to 10—Day of ’76, Deadwood 

Aug. 14 to 16—Oglala Sioux Fair ane 
Festival, Pine Ridge 


1—Salmon Derby an¢ 


Vermont 

Aug. 9 to 17—Vermont State Open Tenni 
Championships, Brattleboro. 

Aug. 11 to 16—Vermont Folk Festival 
Plainfield 


Washington 

July 29 to Aug. 3—Potlatch Celebration 
Seattle 
American Union Swedish Singers, Bel 
lingham 

Aug, ae 17—Salmon Derby, Port Town 
sen 

Aug. 18 to 23—International Flattie Cham 
pionship Regatta, Puget Sound 

Aug. 24—Longacres Mile Race, Seattle 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 3—Rodeo and County 
Fair, Ellensburg 


West Virginia 

Aug. 18 to 23—Old White Week, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Aug. 24 to 30—Robert E. Lee Week 
White Sulphur Springs 


Aug. 25 to 30—-Mason and Dixon Women’ 
Amateur Golf Championship, White Sul 


phur Springs 


CANADA 


Aug. 1 to 4—Four-day Trek bv the. Ski 
Line Trail Hikers from Banff, Alberté 

Aug. 7 to. 13—Nova Scotia Guides Meet 
Lake Williams 

Aug. 22 to 24—International Tennis Tour 
nament. Seigniory Club, Montebello 

es 23 to Sept. 6—Toronto Exposition 

Aug. 24 to 30—Golf Week and Prince 0 

ales Tournament, Banff. 


MEXICO 


Aug. §-—Nestival at Saltillo 

Aug. 8—Fair and Fiesta. Teziutlan. Pueble 

Aug. 10 to, 14—International College © 
Surgeons Convention. exico, D, F. 


Aug. 22—Celebration. Cordoba 


White Sulphur Springs 


. and Mrs, William Chickering of Miss Joanne Falkedes of Phoenix, Arizona, in- A happy young couple on a Great Lakes Cruise 
molulu go pheasant shooting in spects a giant saguaro which blooms in July. on the Georgian Bay Line. 
Hawaii. 


SPEAKING OF TRAVEL 
AND RECREATION 


Mrs. W. W. Rapley of Washing- 
ion, D. C., at the Sea Island’Gun 
Club, Sea Island, Georgia. 


Gar Wood, the famous speed-boat racer, of Detroit, Rear Admiral and Mrs. Joseph K. Taussig of 
Michigan, with Mrs. Richard Barnitz and Miss Norfolk, Virginia, spent their spring holidays 
Virginia Johnson were guests at the Royal Ha- at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 
waiian Hotel, Honolulu. Above, Miss Gracie Admiral Taussig, is commandant of the Fifth 
Fields recently arrived at La Guardia Field en Naval District. 


route to England. 


WINGS OVER THE PAST 


These two pictures are symbolic of the swift and spectacular trans-— 
formation taking place in the Arctic. At the left, one of the numer- 
ous airplanes bringing civilization ever closer to the Pole flies over 
a typical trading post in the western Subarctic; below, primitive 
Greenlanders, as yet unaware of the importance of their bleak island, 
return from a shark-fishing expedition in their kyaks. Modern science 
and technology are bringing new life to “the land of white death”; 
in a region formerly considered uninhabitable by civilized people the 
foundations for a new world are being laid. 
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GREENLAND, the far-away land of church hymnals whose inhabitants 
live so close to the Stone Age, leaped in April to the foreground of a 
twentieth-century diplomatic drama. Whatever decision concerning 
Greenland is reached between the United States and Denmark, control of 
this gigantic arctic island is no longer the inconsequential affair it was 
prior to the Aerial Age. 

Heretofore, when the acquisition of Greenland was advocated, the 
United States Government has consistently ignored the proposals. No 
less a person than Secretary of State Seward, shortly after the Alaska 
purchase, sponsored an investigation with a view to the purchase of 
Greenland also. But people at that time called Alaska “Seward’s Folly,” 
or the seven-million-dollar “Ice-Box.” Why bother with Greenland? 

Admiral Robert E. Peary, to whom Greenland was “The American 
Gateway to the Pole,” also advocated its purchase, holding that “geo- 
graphically, it belongs to North America and the Western Hemisphere, 
over which we have formally declared a sphere of influence by our Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” Behind his proposal lay just claims of American discovery 
in northern Greenland. Yet by the Treaty of New York, August 4, 1916, 
which implemented the purchase of the Virgin Islands for $25,000,000, 
the United States relinquished all American claims to North Greenland. 
Of no avail were the protests of Peary who declared: “stranger things 
have happened than that Greenland, in our hands, might furnish an im- 
portant North Atlantic naval and aeronautical base. A North Pacific 
base for the United States in the Aleutian archipelago is a recognized 
possibility. Why not a similar base in the North Atlantic?” Unheeded 
was Admiral Peary’s counsel that “there are fjords in Southern Green- 
land which would hold the entire navy, with deep, narrow, impregnable 
entrances.” 

In taking Greenland under its protection to establish there air and 
naval bases, the United States government gives a belated recognition to 
Peary’s foresight. A unique forerunner in polar exploration, he might 
also have proved a pioneer in diplomacy. But when in 1909 Peary pre- 
sented the North Pole to the President of the United States, Taft replied 
laconically: “Very hearty thanks, but what shall we do with it?” Phe- 
nomenal change has marked the generation since Peary. Americans now 
believe that a strong air force established in Iceland could destroy both 
air and sea traffic passing over the Great Circle route between Europe 
and America. On May 16, 1940, President Roosevelt declared: “From 
both Greenland and Iceland a large part of the North American continent 
is within range of large bombing planes.” 

These views are no longer the mere expression of isolated opinion, but 
represent current policy-forming conceptions, which hold that Greenland 
has a strategic importance equal to coral islands in the Pacific or to 
Caribbean Islands near the Panama Canal. Government action today 
gives tacit recognition to the supremacy of aircraft over the arctic waste- 
land. Is defense of the north an emergency measure or does it fore- 
shadow a nascent northern world? 

Always a battleground of man against nature the Arctic becomes a 
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Black Star 
Before the war young Greenlanders were edu- 
cated in Denmark so that they might serve as 
teachers and nurses among their primitive 
countrymen. This girl has 
studies and is experimenting with 
mower in her garden at Amagerstrand. 
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potential battlefield of man against man 
as air and naval bases rise within the 
Arctic Circle. Apart from Greenland 
unusual activity goes on everywhere 
around the North Pole. Iceland, under 
British protection from May 9, 1940 to 
July 8, 1941, when the United States took 
over the protection of this island, nor- 
mally supports a peacetime population of 
120,000 persons. A prelude to what might 
happen there this summer was the Febru- 
ary raid of German bombing planes on 
Reykjavik, Iceland’s capital, when the 
airport was raked by machine-gun fire. 

In Newfoundland, a key point for 
North Atlantic flying routes and natural 
outpost for guarding the St. Lawrence, 
the United States Government is spend- 
ing $25,000,000 to build air and naval 
stations at Argentia, Quidi Vidi and 
Stephenville. Ally of United States in 
the north, Canada has under way a bil- 
lion-dollar air defense training enterprise 
to include the establishment of a system 
of airports through western Canada and 
up to Alaska. Fifty flying schools are in 
operation, with thirty-three more to be 
opened by September, 1941.. Among the 
instructors are some of Canada’s crack 
bush flyers. 

Alaska’s defense program is something 
to marvel at. Almost as much money is 
being spent in the air defenses of Fair- 
banks alone as the entire purchase price 
of Alaska. The program as a whole will 
absorb fifty million dollars. In six 
months Anchorage has become one of the 
major air bases of the Pacific. While 
great secrecy attends developments on 
the Aleutian Islands, it is said “The 
Navy expects to have a Pearl Harbor of 
the North.” Six squadrons of planes 
have already been sent north to operate 
the Alaskan bases. In March, 1941, 
tractor trucks were reported moving into 
the Canadian Northwest with eight hun- 
dred tons of equipment to found a paral- 
lel series of air bases east and west of 
the Rockies from Edmonton and Van- 
couver to Alaska. 

Eastward across the Bering Strait lies 
the Soviet Arctic frontier, reaching all 
the way around to Scandinavia in North- 
ern Europe. After ten years of pioneer- 
ing a chain of radio-equipped air and 
weather stations extends there the length 
of the frozen northern coast, serving to 
aid navigation through ice-filled seas and 
to assist far-flung arctic airways. Built 
to promote commerce in northern Si- 
beria and to provide for through north- 
ern shipping between Atlantic and Pa- 
cific waters, these bases are held by the 
Soviets to have also immense strategic 
value in national defense. Murmansk, 
western terminal of the Soviet Arctic, is 
nearer to Greenland than is Montreal. 
Encircled by arctic outposts the North 


Pole is the center of a vast new arena. 


Around the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
or Polar Mediterranean appear weather 
outposts, adjunctive to the defense out- 
posts. Five new weather stations will 
belt the perimeter of Alaska. As many 
new weather stations are reported for 
Arctic Siberia. In a circumpolar chain 
they form permanent outposts of arctic 
research such as explorers have dreamed 
of since Weyprecht and Payer first pro- 
posed such a network over seventy years 
ago. Observations of these outposts, 
while indispensable to arctic flying, are 
also permanently valuable for flying gen- 
erally. Meteorologists say that Alaska 
brews weather for the States. In dis- 
cussing Nazi raids on Greenland, Willie 
Knutsen, an American polar archeolo- 
gist, said that Germany was after the 
Micardbu weather outpost on the east 
coast of Greenland, from which weather 
conditions in England and North Amer- 
ica can be predicted several days in ad- 
vance. In the days of Weyprecht and 
Payer arctic outposts were desired as 
stepping stones to the North Pole and 
only a few individuals were actually in- 
terested. Today weather outposts in the 
frigid zone are wanted to carry out flying 
operations in the temperate zone and 
state governments are active promoters. 
United States weather bases have risen 
both in the Arctic and the Antarctic. 

Once a realm for knight-errant dis- 
covery, the Arctic becomes a sphere of 
state interest. As northern nations pro- 
ceed to extend the national domain 
northward, a general development ensues 
in the Arctic, which has always presented 
overwhelming obstacles to private enter- 
prise and has remained relatively unde- 
veloped. Advances in industrial tech- 
nique present increasing demands for an 
ever wider variety of raw materials. 
While still largely unexplored geologi- 
cally, the Arctic is known to have abun- 
dant natural wealth. 

Native iron was found in Greenland 
as early as 1870 by Nordenskjold. In 
1897 Peary brought to New York a 
nodule weighing many tons. Greenland 
claims to be the only country in the world 
producing cryolite in large quantities, 
from mines worked at Ivigtut. Other 
known sources of small supplies are at 
Pike’s Peak, Colorado, and at Miask in 
the Urals. Cryolite finds industrial use 
in the manufacture of aluminum, enamel 
and opalescent glass. Other minerals 
found in Greenland are copper, soft coal, 
graphite and soapstone. 

The list of Canadian minerals is ex- 
citing. Heretofore, the desolate ring of 
rock that surrounds Hudson Bay, the 
so-called Laurentian shield, was thought 
of as a particular curse, crowding human 
life to the south. But exploration in the 


past fifteen years has shown the Lauren- _ 


tian shield to be a treasure house of gold 
and silver, nickel and copper, zinc an 


platinum, plus radium-rich pitchblende, — 
mica, graphite, feldspar, magnesite, fluor- — 


ite, kaolin, molybdenite, tale and apatites. 
Timber stands in Northern Ontario and 
Quebec supply the bulk of United States 


wood pulp. Fortunes are being made in © 


nickel alone. The net profit of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada was above ~ 


$35,544,000 in the twelve months of 1940, } 
Of America’s “last frontier” we read: _ 


“The loss of Alaska would mean the im- 
mediate loss of a hundred million dollar 


. . . Vi 
annual commerce in furs, in fish, in lum- ~ 


ber and in gold.” With a territory one- 
fifth that of the mother country, Alaska — 
has a population of only about 70,000 but 


has resources enough to maintain five — 


million people who can engage in paper 
manufacturing, salting and pickling her- 
ring, leather working, wood working, fur 
farming and the production of minerals 
such as tin, manganese and chrome ores, 
Besides its known gold, silver and copper 
Alaska has the only United States tin de- 
posits, undeveloped, in the Seward penin- 
sula. In southeastern Alaska within five 
miles of tidewater enough timber can be 
cut annually to supply one-quarter of 
United States newsprint needs, in perpe- 
tuity, without denting the forests. Yukon 
mink brings the highest world prices, but 


could have production expanded one hun- — 


dred times without sinking the world 
price. Petroleum resources form a naval 
oil reserve and have not yet been tapped. 


Eastward of Alaska lies the Russian — 


North equally rich in natural wealth. In 
the past Moscow and St. Petersburg 
traders lived in luxury on their income 
from Siberian fur pelts. Industrialized 
Russia today has already found human 
use for much Siberian mineral wealth 
untouched by former generations and not 
yet fully explored. Coal mines have been 
sunk at many points within the Arctic 
Circle. Fluorspar, nickel, tin and gold 
are being mined in eternal ice. Oil der- 
ricks invade the domain of the white 
arctic fox and stand as sentinels in the 
treeless tundra. 
taiga wilderness of continent-wide for- 

ests, enough to supply the world, and 

fell forty shiploads of timber a year 

without exhausting the new growth along 

the Yenisei-Angara valleys. 


The northward expansion of state in- 
terests brings the industrial age within 
the Arctic Circle. In that immense soli- 
tude lives the sparsest population on 
earth. All the Eskimos in the world 
could be seated in the Yankee Stadium 
without filling all the seats. Greenland 
is almost as large as the United States 
east of the Mississippi, but has only 


Lumberjacks invade the © 
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Prospective Arctic airways 


Emil Herlin 


TOMORROW’S HIGHWAYS IN THE ARCTIC 17,000 inhabitants. The Russian Arctic comprises nearly two- 

As Vilhjalmar Stefansson pointed out nearly twenty years ago, a fifths of the U.S.S.R. in area yet is inhabited by less than a 
glance at the map shows that the “Arctic Ocean is in effect a huge million people. Open lands can still be found everywhere in 
Mediterranean.” He added prophetically: “In the near future it ot 5 : ‘ ie" 
Will not only become passable but it will become a favorite route, the north to settle millions of people before population pressure 
at least at certain times of year, safer, more comfortable, = became a motive for territorial expansion. 
much shorter than any air route that lies over the Cea es The population of Alaska is so sparse that officers of the de- 
separate the present-day centers of population.” The sea lanes, : 3 é ; , 
prospective arctic highways and the principal mineral resources fense force hold it almost impossible to defend that uninhabited 
are indicated above. America’s special contribution to aerial de- country. Appeals are made for new settlers to go north under 


velopments in the Arctic are marked by the black circles and 
triangles on Alaska. These are communication stations, radio 
ranges and emergency landing fields now in construction or in 
operation. Similar developments are taking place in Canada, 
Greenland and along the whole arctic coast of the Soviet Union. 9 


government auspices, especially farmers to produce fresh food- 


* 


stuffs and clothing. Strong merchant im- —_and dogs, plus lodging fees en route, is development, opening up new indust 
porters stand opposed to development of — several times the price of an airplane for northern people. But if it becom 
home-grown food supplies, much as old ticket. In the wake of the airplane, over- merely an exercise of police power, there 
and vested trading interests opposed the land travelers find deserted cabins every are likely to be many forgotton people 
efforts made by Sir Wilfred Grenfell few miles along abandoned sled trails. in the frozen north to call for the solici-_ 
to develop self-supporting cooperative Once roadhouses, where trappers and tude of new Grenfells, despite the fact 
stores among the Labrador fishermen. prospectors rested their dog teams at that a rich nation stands behind to defend ~ 
The Labrador doctor’s life-time service mealtimes or for the night, they have them. a 
was rewarded by many enterprises which either been vacated or in a few instances Will all the new developments in the ~ 
he founded, including vegetable gardens, | become motor service stations along the north be abandoned once the present ~ 
the introduction of cows and sheep, lum- auto highways, which are rarer than air- emergency is over? Will Americans, — 
bering and many hospitals, all of which ways in the north. Canadians and Russians abandon the 4 
raised the level of life among the natives. Points where new air bases are rising arctic flying routes as Englishmen aban- fe 
However, despite the work of brave indi- in Newfoundland are thus described by  doned the legendary quest of the north- — 


viduals like Dr. Grenfell and the “Glacier | Walter Davenport: “With a roar that east passage once the Suez Canal was 


Priest” Paul Schulte (known to the Es- rises above the trash of the sea, a fleet | opened? Will the radio aids to navigation — 
kimos as the “Father who has wings” of tractor bulldozers are crushing the an- and the weather outposts become deserted — 
because he flies about by airplane), we cient fishing village of Argentia. An air- cabins in the wilderness abandoned like ~ 


still read of northern people who are port will grow where for two hundred the telegraph poles cut seventy years ago ~ 
heavily in debt to the trading post and years or more a huddle of wooden houses in Siberia and Canada for the proposed 


“so wretched that the least bit of string, have sagged their testimony to the pov-  trans-Bering cable to connect North © 
the least stick of wood is a treasure in erty of the thousand Newfoundlanders America and Asia by wire but left un- 
i their existence.” Their mode of life is who called them home.” Inadequate pro- strung after the transatlantic cable was 
‘h compared to that said to have existed visions were made to house the people laid successfully from Newfoundland to 
milleniums ago. thus rendered homeless. England? The present developments are 
Into the northern life has come the All the fanfare about defense rings not a startling innovation, but come as a i 
airplane. A month’s sled trip is reduced false if despite millions for building up gradual fulfillment of the prophecy made — 
to a few hours’ flight. Eskimos, pros- northern bases it brings further impov- by Vilhjalmur Stefansson who in 1924 
perous enough to have their own dog erishment to already benighted people. foresaw and described the new aerial 
teams, find it cheaper to fly long dis- Properly managed the defense work can frontier in his book The Northward 
tances, because the cost of food for man become a tremendous spur to northern Course of Empire. : 


FOUNDATIONS FOR A NEW PORT 


While lumber for a new trading post in the Canadian Arctic is 

being unloaded, the supply ship Nascopie lies at anchor off shore. 

This ship makes an annual 12,000-mile voyage into Hudson Bay 

and the Eastern Arctic Archipelago to reprovision trading posts 

° and collect white fox pelts. She carries administrators and scien- 

tists, and her itinerary now includes Greenland ports where she 
loads cryolite ore for aluminum refineries. 


Sovfoto 
AERIAL PIONEERS IN THE ARCTIC 


The expedition led by the Soviet scientist Papinin made arctic 
‘ history when the members landed at the North Pole by plane in 
| 1938. After drifting with the ice floe into the Greenland Sea, the 
| _ expedition was rescued by Soviet icebreakers and their recon 
noitering planes. Above, a meteorologist is sending off a pilot 
balloon from a natural ice airdrome. - Below, one of the rescue 
ships, the icebreaker Taimyr, is seen locked in the ice with its 
reconnoitering plane nearby. 
as Sovfoto 


Richard Fi 
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Although accelerated by the present 
emergency, the changes in the north are not 
merely “for the duration.” The changes 
in the Arctic are permanent in nature. We 
face a new world centering around the Pole. 
That is how it looks to Canadians. “We 
have arrived at another turning point in 
world history. Before the day of Colum- 
bus, the Mediterranean, as its name im- 
plies, was the center of the world. With 
Columbus, the center shifted to the Atlantic. 
The next shifting of the world’s center, 
which is already under way, is to the Arctic 
Ocean. ... Think what that means to us in 
Canada! It means that we are nearer to 
the coming world center than the people of 
the United States. .. The airplane is about 
to change the shape of the world. And 
Canada is toward the hub!” 

Canadians look with new eyes across the 
Arctic Ocean. Less than 2,000 miles from 
the Canadian mainland lies the Siberian 
coast. Not more than 1,200 miles separate 
the tip of Canada’s northernmost island 
from the northernmost Russian island. 
Canada and Russia are neighbors; a mere 
thousand miles apart, three to four hours’ 
flight in a modern clipper. 

Hollick-Kenyon, foremost Canadian flyer, 
is quoted as saying: “If the Russians are 
crazy for talking about an airline from 
Moscow to San Francisco by way of the 
Pole, then we Canadians should have been 
put in padded cells long ago for flying mil- 
lions of miles and carrying ten times as 
many millions of pounds of freight and pas- 
sengers all over our north in the last ten 
years or so. One of these days that story is 
going to break, and somebody is going to do 
something about it.” 

(Continued on page 37) 


ON THE ALASKAN FRONTIER 


The colonization of sparsely populated Alaska 
is vital to ovr defense program. - The total land 
available for farming and grazing in Alaska 
has been estimated as being equal in area to 
that of ali the Atlantic states as far south as 
Virginia, and Alaskan farm products compare 
favorably with those grown in the States. Yet 
only two thousand of the seventy thousand 
Alaskans are farmers despite the government’s 
efforts to encourage settlement in the Territory. 
The colonist and his wife at the right are driv- 
ing from the trading post in Matanuska Valley. 
In the picture below the scene shifts to an 
explorer and his dog team nearing an ice castle 
of northern Greenland. 


Gendreau and Monkemeyer 


Summer Capital 


of the 
Gilded Age 


By GRIFFIN BARRY 


“The colonel voiced the utmost scorn for the social snobbery that 
has been an essential part of the Tuxedo Park tradition. With 
some of the ardor of a real estate salesman, he envisaged a new 
and better park where young business and professional people will 
live and play in a sports paradise on incomes as low as $5000 a 
year. 

“He depicted the old castles, the gabled gingerbread mansions, 
the timbered Tudor halls all razed, and snug little cottages costing 
only $12,000 or $15,000 rising in their place. He saw reopened 
the thirty miles of bridle paths, where once cantered the Astors, 
Vanderbilts, Bakers and Harrimans.” 


Not long ago these paragraphs were in a front-page article 
in the New York Times. They were part of a story placed 
between the war news and the President’s message. It was im- 
In the eighties Tuxedo Park portant. Quotations rippled from a man who with his brother 


wer aae peers euniedt of holds a great American fortune—or what’s left of it. He uttered 
A a funeral elegy over the most famous haunt, save one, of the 
Gilded Age. 


Who it is that sealed the fate of a fabulous demesne was made clear: 


“When ‘that fellow down in Washington,’ as the colonel put it, began to levy New Deal taxes 
on the already depression-damaged fortunes of the old families, the beginning of the end of a 
the old order was evident.” a § 


The colonel suggested, too, the decline of an attitude. He spoke of the family fortune 
—of its decay. Frankly he will be embarrassed unless many “$12,000 or $15,000 snug little 
cottages” arise to redeem the mortgages his family holds on empty parks and great manor 
houses abandoned by the new poor. Laying bare the life-cord between snobbery and wealth, 
he muttered: 


What is blue blood anyway? I was never able to find out. What does all this trash in the society 
columns mean? Bah! The social stuff is meaningless.” 


The old order passeth—even snobbery. 


FASHIONABLE NEWPORT 


There are three distinct sections of Newport: the Old Town, whose history dates back to Colonial days, military and naval Newport, and finally 
the fashionable Newport which was founded in the Gilded Age. Here is an aerial view of that famous resort before the hurricane, showing some 
of the large estates and Bailey’s Beach which is on the isthmus at the right. 


Underwood-St 


One looks, then, for an American lo- 
cality that took the Gilded Age in its 
stride. 

Was there any difference between Tux- 
edo Park and, say, Newport—when, two 
generations ago, the rich swarmed and 


settled? Now that the gods have come 
into their twilight in both localities, is 
there any difference? 

In the eighties a 7000-acre lot that 
became Tuxedo Park was marked out 
from the Ramapo hills in southern New 
York., A dozen hill farmers were up- 
rooted; their discomfiture was paid for. 
Otherwise the change occasioned no in- 
convenience save, perhaps, among the 
ghosts of Algonquin braves who two cen- 
turies before had beaten a stubborn re- 
treat from their ancestral hills, slaugh- 
tering. But the curses of the defeated 
grow faint. High walls went up around 
the seven thousand acres. Workers built 
and graded and terraced. Soon newish 
castles and mansions of Victorian Gothic 
stood beside artificial lakes. Blooded 
mares trotted on tarmac, unseen by the 
general. First the sons, then the grand- 
sons, of hardworking fortune-building 
fathers faced their workless futures 
largely at the race track; their wives 
and their children and their cousins and 
their aunts moved in a landscape that 
had been dreamed by Maxfield Parrish. 


ONLY YESTERDAY 


At no time in America’s history were 
there such lavish entertainments as those 
which took place in Newport in the 
gilded years between 1890 and 1914. Here 
are some of the people who lent distinc- 
tion to the resort in the first decade of 
this century: at the left, Mrs. John Astor 
and the Grand Duke Michaelevitch, 
cousin of the Tsar; in the center, William 
H. Vanderbilt in his coaching costume; 
and at the right, Mrs. Arthur Curtis 
James. 


Today the Times reporter counts six 
great manor houses demolished at Tuxedo 
Park, twelve more marked for razing. 
Tomorrow the $5000-a-year cottagers 
will move in—lively young couples, un- 
mentioned in the social register. 

Tuxedo Park is vanishing but it leaves 
an odd record in a single word. In 1886 
young Griswold Lorillard appeared at 
dinner in the Park in a tailless evening 
jacket. Thereafter for some years the 
rich came to dinner in “tuxedos.” 
Americans who have forgotten the Gilded 
Age, or never heard of it, still do. The 
word is in the dictionary. Probably 
it will remain much longer than the 
memory of Tuxedo Park. 

It was different at Newport. When 
the invading rich came, the town had 
for two centuries been wise in the ways 
of the world. The incursion was planned. 
And rather strictly in Newport the rich 
have been kept in control. 

Boom has succeeded slump on the shel- 
tered peninsula at the southwest end of 
Rhode Island since the days of the In- 
dian—from whom, in 1639, the found- 
ers bought the site with real money. 
Newport’s first boom was spiritual, the 
fruit of a proclamation of tolerance. 
Quakers settled there when elsewhere 
they were scourged. Anne Hutchinson 
was allowed to “rant” in the early com- 


munity before she departed for the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony, where she 
promptly went to the gibbet. From 
1740 to 1775 the town was the most 
prosperous in the colonies, as well as the 
most rational. Evidently the former 
state was so because the latter was so. 
Anti-British feeling seethed, of course, 
in the busy port when the authorities in 
London regulated too closely the grow- 
ing commerce. The sloop Liberty, a 
British patrol, was burned outright in 
1769 off Newport Harbor by New- 
portians. During the Revolution the 
town suffered two mulitary occupations, 
British and French. The first came from 
the British enemy, who found many 
friends among people of substance; the 
second from noble allies, welcomed by 
the intellectuals and the proletariat. New- 
port acquired worldly manners during 
both periods and a dash of the Euro- 
pean outlook, but money was scarce. 
The first long depression followed the 
Revolution. Still, wealthy Virginians 
and Carolinians had regularly sent their 
families to the breeze-swept peninsula 
during eighteenth-century summers. As 
southern cotton began to clothe Europe 
and the planters acquired wealth, the mi- 
gration resumed. Newport was the sum- 
mer capital of the South during the 
pre-Civil War epoch. During the fifties 
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only four New Yorkers owned property there. Virginia man- 
ners, Virginia money, dominated social life. Patronage fell 
off about 1857 and the town council, unable to credit anything 
so irrational as the approach of armed conflict, called the 
sons of Newport scattered throughout the United States to a 
summer feast in the old town. What could reason do to bring 
back prosperity to Newport? 

War four years later was the answer. 

Thereafter a new slump lasted a generation. _ Again the 
city fathers convened in 1884. Again the sons of Newport 
were consulted as to how the home town could be re-estab- 
lished in the world. The answer came not from a son and not 
in words. 

Commodore Matthew C. Perry, a native Newportian, had 
pierced the medievalism of Japan in 1854, negotiating a treaty 
with the Mikado that was to have long consequences. Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont was the Commodore’s daughter, as wealthy 
a New Yorker as could be found. Mrs. Belmont returned 
to Newport—during July and August. She brought not only 
millionaires, but multimillionaires, new phenomena in the mount- 
ing American carnival. They flocked to “By-the-Sea,”’ Alva 
Belmont’s early and grandiose Newport cottage. Swiftly they 
purchased ground for themselves. The fields behind the Old 
Town filled up, where miles of sandy beaches and rocky 
inlets lay on the edge. About a hundred and fifty chateaux 
and marble palaces stood there as the nineteenth century closed. 
Through them streamed a life of fashion and display that 
grew legendary before it waned. It tapered off during the 
Great War and, as other rendezvous opened in this country 
and the Mediterranean littoral, presently it ended. The shell 
is left of this activity—very nearly intact, still with a mag- 
nificent decor, partly untenanted nowadays even in summer. 
Mrs. Belmont, once perhaps the most famous hostess in the 
world, is dead. But her stage is still set. 

Mrs. Belmont at all times had rivals, like any dictator— 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, others. Abso- 
lutism does not thrive in the American air. Soon Newport 
society became an affair of cliques—combat groups under 
leaders. They moved, rustling, through costly rooms and over 
velvety lawns. Fine food, fine clothes, extravagant enter- 
tainment were pawns in a war. Battles were won when a titled 
foreigner was cornered, estimated to be grander than your 
neighbor’s foreigner. Once Mrs. Fish invited the (Grand Duke 
Boris of Russia to dinner. His Imperial Highness was staying 
with Mrs. Ogden Goelet. A dinner party of sixty, including 
Pierpont Morgan and Lord Charles Beresford, awaited the 
Russian. When he did not appear, the hostess came in to say 
so. Instead she announced the arrival of His Imperial Majesty, 
the Tsar of all the Russias. Slowly the fabulous monarch 
walked in. He was crowned, robed, sceptered. Mr. Morgan 
bowed low. Lord Charles bent stiffly. 

Somebody tittered. The Tsar was Harry Lehr. 

That much was frolic. Mrs. Fish—American after all—was 
laughing at her own set, at herself. Later, as the rich grew 
richer, the frolic grew sillier, Once Harry Lehr gave a dinner 
to a hundred dogs, eating from gold plate, waited on by foot- 
men as their masters watched. The masters laughed. But 
the country did not laugh exactly. Nor did the Newport 
that lay across the tracks. Parsons throughout the country 
commented gravely. Politicians viewed with alarm. Labor 
leaders shouted. A premonition of the class feeling that was 
to announce itself clearly later appeared, like rootlets that 
will separate the bricks in a wall. 

One or two of the clergymen who were quoted lived in 
Newport. 

After all, there was a Newport tradition-——a balanced thing, 
the product of two centuries of ups and downs. Owners of 
some of the finest eighteenth-century mansions in America 
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Underwood-Stratton 


were not poor, either, when they came to consider the mat 
ter. When they liked, their sons and daughters intermarri 
with the modern rich. The resident Newport population was 


Among them a thousand or two—no more—— | 


lived in slums. 

lived from dealings with the antic newcomers. Newport fore- 
fathers had been leaders in the amplest period of American 
history, the period when a perspective was established. These | 
men roamed the seas, built their lovely town houses on four- | 
acre lots. The society they frequented on shore was a society — 
led by intellectuals. Had Mrs. Fish ever heard of Bishop | 
3erkeley? Of Berkelian metaphysics? The Bishop had be- 
lieved that “a living, active mind is the center and spring | 
of the universe,’ anticipating the direction of philosophical 
inquiry to this day. Berkeley sought Newport from faraway 
England. He came there for two years (1729-31) for its! 
peace and. cultivated society. The society was formed by gen- | 
tlemen who came to drink punch in the evening with ladies | 
who spent such days as this one, described in a journal dated — 
1767. With the Gilded Age humming next door, a member 
of Newport Historical Society read the item to her fellow 
members : 


“Last Wednesday thirty-seven young ladies of this town made 
the Rev. Dr. Stiles’s lady a visit. They sent their wheels and 
carried flax enough for a moderate day’s spinning, having agreed 
to have no trial who should spin most, but to spin good yarn, 
and as much as they could without fatiguing themselves; and 
accordingly they spent the day in a very agreeable and industrious 
manner, and at sunset made Mrs. Stiles a present of about one 
hundred fifteen knotted skeins of yarn fine enough for the shirts - 
of the best gentlemen in America.” 


Indifferent to a decorous past and the homilies of moralists, 
plutocratic society in Newport came and went during July 
and August as before, leaving its chateaux to servants and 
poor relations during the rest of the year. In hot weather 
millionairesses still immersed on Bailey’s Beach under green 
silk umbrellas. Thus was the sun kept off skins that would 
be far more dazzlingly exposed at night under candelabra than 
custom then permitted in the daylight. Bankers and railroad kings 
breasted the waves in straw hats and monocles. Photography — 
became an art; cheap lithography gave birth to the popular — 
magazine. The country gasped at the rich furnishings of the 
fabulous “cottages,” flung to the public in pictures. One famous ~ 
Newport room held just four hundred. Tidings of the Four 

(Continued on page 41) , é 


T. F. Healy Collection 


COACHING IN THE EIGHTIES 


cae was a favorite recreation at 
Newport, and its popularity continued 
ong after the introduction of the auto- 
mobile about 1899. Every year a coach- 
ing parade was held, and a brilliant caval- 
jade of smart equipages drawn by splen- 
lid horses drove through the streets of 
Newport and the surrounding countryside. 


J . 


{= ON THE BEACH IN 1869 


‘At this time Newport was just begin- 
‘ning to get into its stride, and Bailey’s 
|Beach, the exclusive and well policed 
\Lido of our nascent plutocracy, was 
thronged by inhibited nature lovers most 
strangely garbed for a July afternoon. 
\Note for example, the animated bundles 
Jat the far right moving diffidently toward 
the waves; note also the sartorial straight- 
jackets in which the other summer resi- 
dents have imprisoned themselves for 
‘their brief flirtation with the Rhode 
f Island sea breezes. 


ee 
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THE FLYING EYE OVER AFRICA | 


Photographs by Mary Light, courtesy American Geographical Society 


TuHese photographs recall an interesting example of one of the 
many false prophecies made about aviation. Twenty-two years ago 
four airplanes started to fly from Cairo to the Cape. Three of the 
planes cracked up before getting beyond Egypt; the fourth 
cracked up soon after. After using two new machines, one pair 
of pilots completed the journey. Here is what one of them said 
afterwards: “I ‘am convinced that for a regular trans-African 
service the airplane, even when worked in relays, is not a prac- 
ticable undertaking. It has been clearly proved that the heavy 
type of airplane is not suitable for the tropics and the lighter 
type would not have sufficient cargo.” 

Since then, of course, the Cape to Cairo air route has been 
established and successfully operated, and both heavy and light 
planes fly in almost all parts of the world—not always, however, 
on such a peaceful mission as that which enabled Dr. Richard 
Upjohn Light and his wife to secure these pictures. Dr. Light, 
who is a distinguished neurological surgeon, makes aviation an 
avocation. He has made photographic reconnaisance over Central 
America and the Rocky Mountains and he has flown by seaplane 
eastward from America to the Philippine Islands. These photo- 
graphs were taken in 1937-38 by Mrs. Light when she flew with 
her husband from Cape Town to Cairo. 


STARTLED GIRAFFE 


Frightened by the roar of 
plane’s engine this herd of 
scatters in panic, seeking shelf 
a mysterious threat they do no 
stand. The photograph was 1 
a vast, uninhabited region inf 
tsetse flies bordering on th 
Ruaha River in Tanganyik: 
phants, lions and a host of 
creatures live in this sect 


SUDANESE VILLAGE 


The conical huts on the opposi 
comprise a Bari village by th 
of a dry stream in the Upper 
The smaller circular structures 
cribs in which the natives sto 
corn; the fences surrounding 
lage are used to confine cattl 
Bari are akin to the tribes of 
they are enterprising, progress 
they are good agriculturists. 
closely one can see figures 
about in the village and 
river bed. 


DANGER SIGNALS 


The white specks seen above these elephants are the cattle herons that accompany wild game. 
Often they ride upon the backs of animals, but when danger approaches they fly upward 
and croak a warning. 
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VICTORIA FALLS ON THE ZAMBESI 


At a spot where the Zambesi River is at its widest—over 1860 yards—the Victoria Falls plunge with a thunderous roar over the edge of a vertical 

chasm. The peculiar formation of these falls is clearly indicated in this aerial view. The waters pour into a narrow gorge 80 to 240 feet wide from 

which they must find an exit by the channel which is crossed by the bridge at the upper right. This picture was taken in the dry season; in the wet 
season columns of spray rise to the height of a mile. 


Minorea 


Island Citadel of the 


Western 


Mediterranean 


By LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 


Stone walls and windmills are typical of Minorca, for the 


island is a 


rocky one set at the crossroads of violent 
Mediterranean winds. 


Strategically the Baleuric island of Minorca is one of the most important 
places in the Mediterranean. As the struggle for control of this sea in- 
creases in intensity and as an attack on Gibraltar becomes imminent the 
value of Minorca’s bases for warships and airfleets becomes more obvious— 
a fact which the Axis powers foresaw when they aided General Franco. 
In the following article Mr. Fernsworth writes of this beautiful and tragic 
island which he knows so well. A veteran foreign correspondent, he 
covered the civil war in Spain for the London “Times.”—Epiror1at Norte. 


Milajorca, Minorca, Iviza. For centuries seafaring men have calléd these 
islands The Three Sisters of the Mediterranean. A glamorous sisterhood they 
were, sending out their siren calls to pleasure-seeking travelers who could not 
resist them. Totalitarian warfare has changed all that. A bare five years ago 
the Spanish civil war caught hundreds of American tourists and others in their 
peaceful seaside villages. British and American warships took them hurriedly 
away, and war harried the three islands. The people hunger now and talk fear- 
fully of war. The tourists, who brought them unusual wealth, will be a long 
time coming back. 

The Mediterranean is accustomed to war. Generation upon generation of 
men have fought on its waters. But it has never known a war so terrible as this 
one. The Balearic Islands, which once played so important a role in Mediter- 
ranean strategy, again receive the attention of the war lords. History is repeat- 
ing itself. For a special reason Minorca, the second of these islands in size, 
comes ahead of the others in its wartime importance. 

For ages this tight little island fortress has stood at the crossroads of com- 
merce and war in the vast western enclave of this sea. Processions of mankind 
in angry war mood have made it their stepping stone in crossing from Africa 
to Spain, whence to hammer at the gates of all Western Europe. Carthaginians, 
Romans, Vandals, Normans and Arabs have passed here, leaving their mark. 


Chim from Black - 
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| Romans, driving out Carthaginians, 
seized the Carthaginian capital of Mago, 
| now called Mahon, and brought their 
| olive trees and vines. Spaniards drove 
out Arabs, and Englishmen drove out 
Spaniards. For ninety-five years there- 
after Spain, England and France strug- 
gled for control of the island. In 1808 
England gave Minorca back to the 
Spaniards and settled herself comfortably 
on her great Rock of Gibraltar, confident 
| that between it and her newly acquired 
| island of Malta, at the other end of the 
sea, she would never stand in need of 
| Minorea again. -Now history laughs 
cruelly at this quaint British idea. ~ 

| Truth to tell, the pattern of the Medi- 
1 terranean islands, narrows and coasts 
_ does not permit of Minorca’s being long 
_ forgotten—at least not while man con- 
| tinues thinking in terms of war. Medi- 
| terranean strategy, from the British point 
| oi view, requires three things: bases for 
_ her warships and airfleets; protection 
| for her lines of military communication ; 
_ safeguards for her lifeline of trade to 
_ the East. As the danger to Gibraltar in- 
_ creases, so does the importance of Minor- 
ca’s deep inset harbors. No island in all 
the Mediterranean offers better protec- 
tion for ships and planes. In addition to 


~ Ace Williams-Pix 


MARKET DAY IN PALMA 


All meat is walked to market in Majorca and, while it is 
always fresh, it is also a little muscuiar for the gourmet’s 


Chim from Black Star 


BY THE HARBOR AT MAHON 


Fishermen on Minorca take great pride in the appearance of their white- 
washed houses, their children and their boats. 


this, Minorca, jointly with Majorca and, 
in a lesser degree, with Iviza, guards the 
routes to the east and the west, and from 
Africa to France and Spain, in the very 
center of the western half of their sea. 
Minorca is the most northerly of these 
three Mediterranean sisters. Iviza is the 
smallest and most southerly and lies 
nearest the Spanish mainland only fifty- 


two miles away. Two other islands of 
this group, Formentera and Cabrera, 
were not, for their smallness, considered 
worth the mentioning when the people 
began to speak of The Three Sisters. 
Majorca, lying in between its two sis- 
ters, with its black and rust mountains of 
dramatic effect, its olive groves and its 
windmills, its broad open bays, rests in 


consumption. 


smooth sparkling waters. But Minorca is 
at the crossroads of eight angry Medi- 
terranean winds which sweep over its 
low-lying hills and whip its seas into 
fighting moods. Winds and sea have left 
their marks upon it. 

Not many of the tourists who thronged 
to Majorca ever crossed over to Minorca, 
its high cliffs on clear days lying just 
where the eye could travel no farther. 
From Majorca’s Alcudia they looked 
like a low cloud of dark bluish haze. 
Among the tourists in Majorca you of- 
ten heard that Minorca was uninterest- 
ing. Discerning ones who crossed over 
to it found it the most interesting of any 
of the islands, if perhaps somewhat less 
vivid, 

I know Minorca well. I have rum- 
maged around the deep-set natural har- 
bor of Mahon which offers a perfect 
protection to ships, and I have walked 
around its old fortifications where huge 
new Vickers guns were being put into 
place by the Spanish Republic back in 
1933. The guns bristle on emplacements 
standing high upon cliffs showing forbid- 
ding sides to the sea that more than half 
the time is being whipped into storms by 
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The island of Majorca fell immediately to the Fascists after the outbreak of the civil war in Spain. Minorca, however, remained an im- 
pregnable stronghold of democracy through the whole conflict and did not yield to Franco until after the fall of Barcelona. 


the winds. Each of the eight winds that 
cross and crisscross the island are known 
to the inhabitants by name. The worst 
of them is the tramuntanya, meaning the 
wind from across the mountains. It 
comes from the Alps of Switzerland and 
France. Swinging southward over France 
it hits the Pyrenees and is turned by 
them across the seas in such wise that the 
full force of it falls on Minorca. But 
visitors to Majorca well know that they 
sometimes get sturdy breaths of it, too. 

My first visit to Minorca was made 
on a stormy day in a driving rain aboard 
a small ship not much larger than a tug. 
We passed through a narrow channel 
guarded by high cliffs on which stood 
old, whitewashed forts. The channel fol- 
lowed a_ snake-like course, twisting 
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around some small, fortified islands, then 
broadening into a deep, narrow basin 
upon which the cliffs looked from all 
sides. Sprawling over the tops of them 
was the whitewashed city of Mahon. It 
is said that all the navies in the world 
could find anchorage in this harbor. 
They would be completely invisible to 
an enemy, and lying in ‘‘dead space” 
could only by some miracle be touched 
by shells fired from the sea. Anti-aircraft 
batteries during the Spanish war showed 
that they could provide a perfect defense 
against air attacks. 

As I entered the harbor that day, I 
could see, here and there, black caverns 
in the cliffs which told their tale of Stone 
Age inhabitants. Little outward trace of 
its Carthaginian origin is left on Mahon, 


except for the name. From the Car- 
thaginians’ Mago to Mahon was an easy 
transition, because the Spaniard pro- 
nounces his “g” like an “‘h” and likes to 
close up his words with a consonant. I 
found Mahon to be a town of clean wide 
streets, spacious squares and numerous 
military barracks. Here you will find the 
savor of Spain and of Africa. But a part 
of the town, with its Queen Anne win- 
dows, speaks of the English occupation, 
while another quarter is French. While 
the French occupied the island they dis- 
covered the inhabitants making a delec- 
table sauce which they called Salsa Ma- 
honesa, or the Sauce of Mahon. The 
French copied it and introduced it to 
Paris as mayonnaise sauce. The island- 
ers have never forgiven them this theft. 


To get the real flavor of Minorca you have to go to the old capital 
of Ciudadela, at the other end of the island. Its roads are crooked 
and jumbled, its main business street is flanked by arched porticoes. 
In the old cathedral the religious services are carried out on a Sun- 
day with a procession through the aisles and all the elaborate, musty 
ceremonies that tell of a medieval day. Ciudadela does not lie on 
a bay, like Mahon. It sits directly by the sea overlooking it from the 
cliffs. Between these cliffs a narrow but deep estuary of rushing 
currents and tides thrusts itself inward abruptly from the sea, which 
is eternally pounding itself against rocks. Most of Ciudadela’s 
inhabitants are cobblers. Half of the cobblers seem to own barber- 
shops in which they shave the other half during free hours. In fact, 
shoe making and fishing are the island’s two leading industries. 

There are towns in which almost every family makes shoes, turn- 
ing their houses into shoe factories. These island shoemakers are 
adepts at making fine modish footwear for women in accordance 
with styles sent to them from the mainland. These shoes, exported 
to Europe, bring fancy prices. Other shoes are famous among sail- 
ors, who never fail to stock up on them when their ship takes them 
to Minorca. 

But Minorcan cobblers are too poor to buy their own shoes. Most 
of them go barefooted. 

An air of sedate tranquillity, in which one detects an Oriental 
note, distinguishes the island from others of the Balearic group. 
This Oriental air, however, is of things rather than people. But in 
the friendly manner of the people one fancies he sees something of 
the English way. Certainly there is English peering through the 
features of many of them. Here is a fair-haired, blue-eyed maiden; 
there a red-cheeked boy who might be thinking of his forthcoming 
days at Eton. Sprawling barefoot on the beach mending his net 
is a burly fisherman with a John Bull face. You are tempted to 
address him in English, feeling certain that he will answer in the 
same tongue. But he answers in the island dialect which is reminis- 
cent of the Catalan introduced there when the Catalan King, Jaime 
the Conqueror, drove the Moors away in the thirteenth century, as 
he did from other islands of the Balearic groups. The Moors had 
been in possession four centuries. 

The most typical of the Catalan towns are to be found in the in- 
terior of the island. One of these is Alayor. It is a place of dazzling 
whiteness ; climbing all sides of one of the few hills that rise in the 
island, which is principally a rolling plateau. From the top of one 
of its stone windmill towers you see the Mediterranean closing in 
from three points of the compass. Its five thousand inhabitants are 
mostly shoemakers. Men, women and children sit before their blind- 
ingly white doorways, cutting, sewing, polishing leather. The in- 
habitants were friendly and extremely interested in me and my 
English companion. They did not often see strangers. Remaining at 
first discreetly observant of us, our friendly gestures and a few 
questions brought them to us in droves. Soon it seemed we had the 
whole town at our heels, like a pair of Pied Pipers. 

Along the shores of the inland bays are fishing villages of a white- 
ness that strives to outshine the whiteness of the interior towns. 
When the fisherfolk who inhabit them are not otherwise engaged, 
they are putting whitewash on their walls and buildings, even to the 
roofs. The women use up odd moments by an eternal scrubbing of 
sidewalks, stoops and floors. When some of the eight winds are 
not blowing too hard, the fishermen go out to sea in the evening and 
return in the morning. 

The fisherman is poor, but never too poor to have a cosy white- 
washed home, a wife and a small flock of children. He leads an 
active and varied life. He must not only know how to drop a net 
overboard and pull it back again, but he must. be a good mariner, a 
skilful mender of nets, a boat builder and, in these days of gasoline 
engines, an active mechanic. His activity makes him alert and in- 
telligent. 

When the fishermen return from their night’s labors they abandon 
their boats to the women folk and start spreading their nets on the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Chim from Black Star 
Although the men mend the nets on Minorca, the women sort out, 
count and weigh the catch. 


Ace vb obeeurns-0 17 
The village baker’s wife stops in her doorway to chat with some 
D> J 


of her neighbors in the picturesque village of Valldemosa on the 
island of Majorca. 
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THE ARCHES NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The tremendous Twinbow Bridge, two hundred feet high, 

most impressive feature of the Arches National Monument. 

extraordinary natural marvel comprises huge arches and wil 

towering monoliths of hundreds of tons, chimneys, deep 

and high thin walls all carved by the wind from salmot 

sandstone. The Arches were rarely visited until after th 
made a National Monument in 1929. | 
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SALT LAME CITY 
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RECONNAISSANCE 
AREA 


A region of thousands of square 
j miles in Southern Utah is virtu- 
ally unknown and unexplored. 
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we ENTERING THE INFERNO 
. : Day after day ‘men and 
\ horses toiled over hot, 
: naked ridges of folded rock. 
i, An expedition into the un-- 
. known section of Utah is 
. like a visit to another planet. 
= 4 


ALTHOUGH one hundred eventful years have nearly passed since Brigham Young 
first came to Utah and prophetically proclaimed: ‘This is the place!”, the Utah at- 
mosphere is still charged with the lusty spirit of frontier days. It is true that the 
fingers of progress have fashioned many changes; that railroads and highways now 
lace the state and make nearly every corner of it accessible to the visitor. But the 
friendliness of its people and its snow-capped mountains and color-splashed canyons 
are still unchanged. 

The: unique and colorful Cedar Breaks, Bryce Canyon and Zion National Park 
are already world famous. Equally remarkable are the regions known as the Wayne 
Wonderland, the Natural Bridges National Monument, the Arches National Monu- 
ment, Sinbad Valley, the Dinosaur National Monument and the spectacular towers 
along the Rio Virgen. 

Utah has ten National Forests within its borders and every one of them has its 
own particular attraction. This is especially true of the Powell-Sevier National For- 
est because it offers scenery that is unsurpassed anywhere in Western America. 

Finally, there is the capital—Salt Lake City. Of the many historical cities of 
our country, none was created under more adverse conditions and none has so suc- 
cessfully overcome its handicaps. Today, with a population of nearly 200,000, Salt 
Lake City stands well at the head of the nation’s beautiful capitals. 

Nestling in a curve of the great Wasatch range, the city rises on uneven terraces 
from the level of Great Salt Lake. It is essentially a garden city, and everything 
we see is in pleasant combination with or in contrast to the rich foliage that is found 
on every hand. 

Looking at the city our eyes are first drawn to the northeast where a conspicuous 
group of buildings stand. We see the odd-looking, beetle-shaped Tabernacle, then 
the Temple with its six, soaring spires; next, the towering Hotel Utah, then the Of- 
fice Building of the Mormon Church. Upon the higher level of one of the terraces, 
the Capitol stands. Toward the east and south, other points of interest arrest our 
attention. The attractive buildings of the University of Utah come into view, fol- 
lowed by other schools, churches and office structures all of which are surrounded by 
pleasant, modern homes. Beyond them, mile after mile, stretch the fertile acres of an 
emerald valley until they finally merge and blend with the majestic Wasatch Moun- 
tains. 

Because of the city’s Mormon heritage, the visitor is naturally attracted to its 
Temple Block, graced by the Mormon Temple, whose massive foundations were laid 
within six years after the first pioneers reached the valley. The huge granite blocks 
used in the construction of the Temple were quarried in the Wasatch mountains and 
laboriously transported by ox team to the building site. Although the distance was 
only twenty miles, it often required four long days to make the trip. In the 70’s a 
railroad was built for this purpose, and the work was speeded up. Yet in spite of 
this aid, forty years dragged by, and $4,000,000 was spent, before the structure was 
completed. 

On the same grounds as the Temple we find the Tabernacle and the Assembly Hall. 
Two hundred and fifty feet long and 150 feet wide, the Tabernacle is one of the 
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TRAILS INTO THE PAST 


There are many unexplored canyons and caves in South Central 

Utah. Pictographs representing animals and the remains of pre- 

historic dwellings indicate man once lived in canyons that are 

now uninhabitable by either man or beast. These overhanging 

cliffs beneath which the expedition is riding are typical of the 
region’s strange geological formation. 


world’s largest auditoriums and able to seat eight — 
thousand persons. The beetle-shaped roof is sup- — 
ported by great arches that’ span the full cross- — 
width of 150 feet. Built of timbers that are fast-_ 
ened together with large, wooden pegs and long ~ 
strips of cowhide, these lattice truss arches are in 
turn supported by great, sandstone buttresses that 
are evenly spaced around the elliptical wall. Be-— 
cause of this original design, the acoustical prop- — 
erties of the Tabernacle are unsurpassed. The ~ 
Temple organ is one of the largest and most per- * 
fect instruments in existence. 4 

But it is the special purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss the inaccessible southern portion of the state. — 
It was a chance remark heard at the Explorers Club _ 
in New York that caused my interest to focus on _ 
this section. “Unknown and unexplored” were the ~ 
words used. It didn’t seem possible that there still 
remained a “blind spot” on the map of the United: 
States, yet when I scoured every likely source of 
information, I found only the vaguest reports. It 
was, apparently, the least-known section of the 
United States, and I made up my mind to find out 
what it had in it. aes 

Eight men and seventeen horses made up our | ne 
party when we set out for Boulder Mountain which 
overlooks some of the territory we were going to 
explore. As we stood on the rim of this mountain and 
gazed down upon the panorama spread before us, 
we were as thrilled as Balboa must have been when 
he first glimpsed the Pacific from the heights of 
Darien. For a long time we stood there in silence, 
then carefully guided our horses down the steep, 
rocky slope. We little realized when we dropped 
from the cool, pine-crested summit that we would | 
plunge into a veritable inferno: a land with prac- 
tically no vegetation or animal life or water, where 
even snakes could not live or buzzards exist because 
there was nothing there for them to eat; where 
shade, even the smallest patch, was precious, and a 
mouthful of water actually priceless. : 

Although we were uncertain as to what we would 
find in that region, we were confident it would not 
disappoint us. We had heard many stories and 
rumors about the section we were heading for. We 
heard tales of deep canyons that were literally lined 
with undisturbed cliff dwellings, of mummified re- 
mains of a prehistoric white race, of geysers larger 
than any in Yellowstone Park, of petrified forests 
whose trees were still in an upright position, of un- 
touched beds of fossils and radium-bearing car- 
notite. 

For a solid month we roamed that barren, sun- 
baked land until dried-up water holes finally forced 
us to leave. Yet in that brief period we managed 
to cover more than one thousand square miles. 

Travel in this area was extremely difficult. Gen- 
erally, we followed the winding, sandy bed of a 
dry water course, since this was the easiest way to 
get from one water hole to another. To go across 
country was almost impossible because canyons 
were everywhere. But the distance between water 
holes caused us the greatest worry. 

Usually we noticed a moist spot at the base of a 
vertical or overhanging rock wall. By digging a 
hole, then allowing it to fill slowly, we were able, 
sometimes, to get enough water for our horses and 
ourselves. Occasionally we would find water in 


WATER HOLE 


‘a result of the constant search 
| water and inadequate food the 
ses were completely exhausted. 
‘ithe right, the horses are lucky 
‘be able to drink their fill at 
cs of the rare “tanks” in which 
ufficient rain water still exists. 


_ always teemed with insect life. 


“tanks” (weathered cavities in the rock) 
that still retained the last rainfall of per- 
haps more than a month ago. Natural- 
ly, this water was far from cool or pala- 
table. It was seldom clear and nearly 
In fact 
we often had to sip our water through 
nearly clenched teeth in order to strain 
out either insects or coarse sediment. 
_ Day after day we toiled over a burn- 
ing soil where nothing grew. We near- 
ly fried as we scrambled over hot, naked 
ridges of folded rock. As our leg- 
weary horses plodded through the heavy, 
clinging sand or clambered over bare, 
blistering rock, we all slumped listlessly 
in our saddles. Drooping lids shaded 
our bloodshot eyes from the dazzling 
glare in which our little world was 
wrapped. Hopefully we scanned the 
clear, blue sky, searching for a relieving 
cloud; but our efforts were wasted. Not 
a moving thing was visible either above 
us or on either side. It seemed as if we 
were on another planet—that we were 
doomed to slowly trudge forever . 
always moving .. . always tiréd . . . al- 
ways thirsty. Visions of cool shade and 
cold drinks would sometimes float before 
us, But when we passed our swollen 
tongues over cracked and blackened lips, 
the shock of reality instantly dissolved 
those tantalizing mirages. 

There were days when the setting sun 
found us still on the move, hunting for 


water, our poor animals nearly exhaust- 
ed and ourselves in the same condition. 
On such occasions we made a “dry 
camp’’—one without water. The only 
available liquid was whatever happened 
to be left in the two small kegs we car- 
ried. 

It was hard to realize that this dry, 
burned-up region was once the floor of 
an inland sea. Yet there was evidence 
of that fact all about us: the petrified 
ripples in sandstone, the level, sedi- 
mentary layers of the high cliffs, and an 
occasional marine fossil. 

In spite of the many discomforts and 
annoyances, we kept on the alert for the 
interesting things about us. It was 
pleasantly exciting to note that the land 
ahead was always trackless and that our 
imprints were the only ones in sight. 

Our first interesting find was a group 
of pictographs (picture writings) that 
were etched upon the smooth, red rock 
of a deep and narrow canyon. There 
were over a dozen figures in that collec- 
tion. Bighorn mountain sheep and do- 
mestic goats were accurately pictured as 
well as fantastic images of other animals 
and men. Perhaps the stories we had 
been told were true after all. 

Several days later, as we were slowly 
clambering over a high, broad ridge of 
bare, twisted, gray rock, we suddenly 
found ourselves on the brink of a deep 
and vast chasm. It was a full twe thou- 
sand feet in depth and about a mile from 
rim to rim. Its red, chocolate-streaked 
walls dropped away in a series of gi- 
gantic steps. On the farther side, a 


number of large caves were gouged in 
the vertical canyon rock. Because of its 
seclusion and because of the extreme dif- 
ficulty of the route, we believed that we 
were the first white men to visit the spot, 
and we named it “Cave Canyon.” 

Gingerly we picked our way and led 
our horses down the steep slope to the 
distant bottom. Then we headed for a 
clump of willows we had spotted from 
the canyon rim. It seemed unbelievable 
that there was such a place left in the 
world: green, moist grass, cool shade 
and running water that was cold! 

We remained several days in this para- 
dise while we daily explored the canyon 
and its caves. In one of them we found 
what we had long been looking for: a 
prehistoric dwelling. A semi-circular, 
four-foot wall of cemented stone slabs 
was built against the side of a massive, 
overhanging rock. Nearby we found ar- 
rowheads and chippings of jasper and 
agate and flint. We also uncovered 
fragments of pottery of various shapes 
and colors and designs. These were all 
on the surface of the ground. No tell- 
ing what we might have found if we had 
dug in and around those ruins. Near 
the dwelling, we located a small, rock 
closet that had been used as a granary. 
It was nearly filled with the chaff of 
time-eaten grain. 

We were so absorbed in our discov- 
eries that we had forgotten all about the 
outside world until Huntsman, our 
guide, warned us that we had _ better 
leave immediately if we expected to get 


(Continued on page 37) 
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BLACKOUT 


in the 


By J. D. TOWNSEND 


PEP iG; 


CROSS AND SWASTIKA 


Martial music continually reminds Parisians 

of German domination. Here one of the many 

military bands of the occupying forces plays 
in the square before Notre Dame. 


HI ALF-PAST TWELVE, along the 
Champs Elysées, on any day in the week. 
Faint, shrill strains of flute music are 
heard in the direction of the Arch of 
Triumph. A few pedestrians stop on the 
curb and look apathetically up the street. 
The music comes nearer. The invisible 
players, seconded by horns and drums, 
burst into a rollicking march. Then a 
rhythmic beat makes itself heard—a beat 
produced by stoutly shod human feet— 
tramp-tramp, “tramp-tramp. Now uni- 
forms come into sight, and a military 
band files past followed by a company 
of green-clad soldiers, marching as one 
man—clump—clump—heads high, arms 
rigid, legs straight. This is the impres- 
sive daily parade from the Etoile down 
the Champs Elysées to the Tuileries, 
staged to prevent the Parisians from for- 
getting who is their master. 

Four o'clock, at the Place de la 
Concorde. Clump-clump, tramp-tramp. 
Around the well-nigh deserted square 
goes a company of marines, marching 
two by two with their guns plastered 
stiffly against their sides. The fellows 
seem bent on making as much clatter as 
possible with their heels. They are going 
to relieve the sentries standing like au- 
tomatons in front of their little striped 
boxes at the door of the Crillon, now 
Nazi military headquarters. 

Ten o'clock, near the Porte de Vin- 
cennes. A hundred green figures file 
past, chests up, arms swinging rhyth- 
mically. From a hundred young throats 
rises a lusty marching song, while a hun- 
dred pair of boots beat time. “A squad 
returning from daily setting-up exercises 
in the/wood. Tramp-tramp, tramp-tramp. 

In the dead of night sleepers in the 
houses along the outer Boulevards are 
awakened from blessed forgetfulness to 
cold reality by a dull thunder produced 
by a multitude of marching feet. German 
troops coming from somewhere or going 
somewhere—God alone knows which; the 
Parisians themselves are kept in complete 
ignorance of the movements of the in- 
vading army. Tramp-tramp, tramp- 
tramp. Oh, those terrible black boots! 
They. must have been invented by the 
war god himself and adopted by the Ger- 
man government solely because of their 
noise-making possibilities. They are 
quite as depressing as the drone of 
bombers; they are pounding the life out 
of our dear old Paris. 

These boots may be annoying in more 
ways than one, as the following story 
will prove. In the first days of the oc- 
cupation the inhabitants of all the towns 
were forbidden to be out on the street 
after ten o’clock p.m. In some of the 
smaller cities, such as Angouléme or La 
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Rochelle, bold placards in semi-go 
type warned the public that any p 
disobeying this order would be shot w 
out any form of trial. To my knowle 
this extreme penalty never had to 
meted out. As a reward for their doci 
and general orderliness Parisians 
later permitted to be out on the st: 
till eleven, and still later, till midnig 
An amusing mishap befell a friend 
mine while the time limit was still 
at eleven o’clock. Having missed 
last Métro, he was obliged to walk hom 
one evening, slinking from doorway t 
doorway and trembling for his life. 
covered at a quarter past eleven 
couple of German sentries, he was ta 
into custody and carried off to the ne 
est Kommandatur. There he was 
tenced to shine forty pairs of great 
sian boots before sunrise! Humiliat 
as the punishment was, it seemed pre 
able to my friend to being shot. 
eight o’clock the next morning the p 
fellow was able to straighten his wea: 
back and admire eighty shining, mon 
strous boots. Before setting him free th 
officer in command, a round-faced your 
lieutenant, offered him a bun and a ¢ 
of. delicious coffee—real coffee—inform 
ing him sweetly that if he ever felt 
need of this stimulant, he would then 
forward know where to find it and how 
earn it. My friend was sure he detec 
a note of irony behind the apparently in: 
nocent words. Perhaps shooting woul 
have been more desirable, after all. 

All through the first year of the war, 
until May, 1940, because hope ran high, © 
life in Paris flowed on much the same 
as in times of peace. -Now it 
chastened, gloomy town. 
months sufficed to drain it of its prover k 
bial laughter, light and animation. An ~ 
almost palpable fog of depression lies ~ 
over the streets, creeps into places 0 
amusement, into rooms where friend 
have gathered together to joke or play 
A cold, hungry, unwashed populatio 
finds it difficult to speak of anything but 
food or to dream of anything but soa 
and sunshine. Nobody dances, nobod 
sings. 
The imposition of German time 0 
France has gone a long way to heighten 
the general gloom. The winter was one ~ 
long hideous nightmare. Winter days — 
are always extremely short in northerr 
France. With the timepieces set ahe 
two full hours, dawn did not come 
half-past nine. Housewives set out fo 
market while it was still pitch dark a 
stood shivering in interminable que 
for at least two hours before the pa 
heatless sun crept up above the southert 
horizon. As shops were closed fr 


THE NIGHT OF 
In the blackout, familiar 


the Seine acquire 
beauty all the mo: 
of the 
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TAXIS NAZI STYLE 


The noisy Parisian taxis and their reckless drivers have completely dis- 
_ appeared from the streets. Oil must be conserved for official military 
purposes, and today bicycles are the principal means of transportation. 


twelve o'clock to five, it was dark again before they sallied 
forth to hunt diligently for a scrap of something for supper. 
It would be depressing enough to have to buy one’s wretched, 
unpalatable provisions by summer sunlight: to have to do so 
in the fog and snow of perpetual night bred thoughts of self- 
extermination. 

In the matter of blackout the Germans have succeeded ad- 
mirably—so admirably that the pedestrian can easily break 
his neck or a leg on the grands boulevards or on the very 
steps of the Opera. From the moment twilight falls not a 
ray of light must shine from apartment or shop window. 
The most beautiful window displays are hidden behind un- 
sightly black curtains. The bewildered grocer whose shop front 
is open waited on you during winter by the sense of touch 

and made change by the light of a pocket flashlight painted 

| blue or purple. Now that summer is here daylight will 
; linger till nearly midnight. Children will be well able to sing 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. “In summer... we have to go 
to bed by day.” 

Automobiles have disappeared as if by magic from the 
streets. The only cars to be seen either have green-coated 
drivers, or are in some way connected with provisioning the 
city. If you should be taken sick, you would probably be 
pushed to the hospital in a cart or wheelbarrow—even as lug- 
gage is carted to and from the railway stations. It would not 
have seemed possible a year ago that the time would ever 
come when the noise-ridden Parisian would long for the cocky, 
honking taxi. But that time has come. As far as above-ground 
| transportation is concerned, Paris has been thrown back to the 
Dark Ages—to the horse-and-buggy age, as sorne one has said, 
without either horse or buggy. 

It would be wrong to deduce from the relative emptiness 


lation of the city has fallen off to any great extent. Though 
more than half the inhabitants fled southward in the tragic 
early June days, they gradually crept back, until today the 
population is nearly that of normal times. Houses and apart- 
ments which remained closed during the first nine months of 
the war, through fear of bombing, opened their shutters soon 
after the occupation. An unfounded rumor—one of those 
war lies that are born no one knows how or where, creatures 
of spontaneous generation—is responsible for the return of a 
great many Parisian families who might otherwise have chosen 
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of the streets and the general lack of animation that the popu-. 
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ON THE BOULEVARDS 


Groups of stolid, expressionless Nazi soldiers wander along the boule- 
vard gaping at the sights and ignored as much as possible by the 


Parisians. The sign invites German soldiers to visit a review. 


to remain in the unoccupied zone. In September 1940 it was 
noised about that Berlin was going to be evacuated and most 
of the women and children would be moved down to Paris. 
According to this rumor, all empty dwellings would be taken 
by the German authorities for that purpose. Hearing this, the 
people of Paris flocked back to their homes as soon as they 
could find means of transportation. But up to date very 
few houses or apartments have been looted or occupied by the 
invaders, and I have never heard of a private dwelling being 
taken for German civilians. 

The homes of people prominent in the political or economic 
world have, of course, suffered the fate reserved to the be- 
longings of the mighty in war time. The numerous mansions 
of the Rothschilds have all been seized. The home of Baron 
Edouard de. Rothschild, the historical Tallyrand mansion on — 
the Place de la Concorde, of which our own Embassy is a 
faithful copy, is now used as an annex to the old French Navy 
Building. A sort of Bridge of Sighs has been thrown across 
the narrow Rue Saint Florentin connecting the two edifices. 
The Germans boasted through the Paris press that in one of 
the Rothschild mansions they had found (and confiscated) 
works of art valued at more than three hundred and fifty million 
francs. The majority of Paris householders, having less to 
lose, have less to fear. 

One of the surest proofs that Paris is occupied by aliens 
is to be found in the posters plastered closely over her walls. 
Any one who knows France will recall the general high tone 
and artistic excellence of her street publicity in happier days. 
The Germans in adopting their peculiar tone and manner have 
certainly underestimated French perspicacity and good taste. 
For these posters are execrable. Their very evident end and 
aim has been to turn the French against the British—to make 
mortal enemies of these one-time allies. Had they been better 
artists and keener psychologists, they might have succeeded in 
this—might have enrolled a considerable number of men in 
their army; for there was a short time after the armistice of 
last June when France was feeling exceedingly bitter toward 
the whole British set-up. Instead of increasing this bitterness, 
the Germans have managed to attenuate it. Perhaps the famine 
caused by their presence would have sufficed—the masses 
judging with their stomach rather than with their heads. But 
these posters have certainly produced an effect diametrically 
opposed to the one they were planned to produce. Instead of 
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| : PEPACe Wide World 
| SOLDIERS’ CINEMA IN SEARCH OF THE PAST 

jfed entertainment is provided for the well-regimented Nazi Parisians who can still afford it crowd the cafés along the Champs 
as in the French capital. While officers enjoy the opera and the Elysées, and this picture, passed by the German censor, would seem to 
a, movies provide the principal amusement for men in the ranks. indicate that the good old days have returned under benevolent Nazi 


auspices. In fact, café life as it was before the war is dead. 


enrolling by thousands and tens of thousands in the 

German ranks and taking up arms against England, 

the French men in general have come to hate their 

_velvet-gloved oppressors. 

__ The first of these posters showed a well-fed, grin- 
ning British Tommy sheltering himself behind a fam- 
ished, suffering poilu. “How long,” the French pop- 
ulace was asked, “will you fight England’s wars?” 
Another pictured Churchill as an octopus holding in 

| his tentacles the best of France’s colonial possessions. 
| Another gave a list of the strategic points which Eng- 
| land in the course of history had snatched from 
France. Still another portrayed with ugly realism 
| a pregnant woman holding an anemic child by the 
| hand and looking beseechingly toward a bat-like fig- 
ure on the horizon which was Churchill. Naturally, 
the Dakar and Mers El Kebir incidents were made the 
| most of, But all to little avail. The critical Parisian 
stopped his ears against the siren call. 
| The frightful bad taste of German propaganda could 
__be nowhere better exemplified than in a cartoon which 
appeared in January in one of the Paris dailies. A 
stout, unclothed woman with a pronounced Jewish 
profile was shown lying in a cooking kettle. Beneath 
the picture were the words: “For sale—three hundred 
forty pounds of worthless fat, without food-tickets. 
Apply to Madame B........ , Grasse, Alpes-Mari- 
times.” Now, Madame B...... was the first woman 
to be appointed to the French cabinet in the promising 
days of the Front Populaire, and is still highly es- 
teemed throughout the country. Her only crime was 
to be born a Jewess. 

The unlovely street posters were generally short 
lived. They invariably blossomed out in the morning, 
having been pasted up under cover of darkness. They 
flaunted their opulent colors for one brief day, but 
when the second morning dawned they had been hope- 
lessly mutilated. At the end of a week there would 
remain only a few shreds of their original pulchritude. 
This wholesale tearing and bespattering continued till 
one day there appeared a new poster announcing the 
shooting of a French engineer for having attacked a 

(Continued on page 40) 
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29 THE ARCH OF TRIUMPH 
The great archway begun by Napoleon I and commemorating so many of his vic- 
» tories towers above this military detachment emphasizing an obvious irony of history 


a with the heavy tramp of Nazi jackboots. 


HOPE CHESTS FOR A 
MOSLEM BRIDE 


The brilliantly painted chests of a 
wealthy Moslem bride hold an 
equally brilliant treasure of striped 
silk sheets, gold-threaded towels, silk 
shalwar, purple velvet pillows em- 
broidered in gold and, in the glass 
box, head scarves with crocheted 
flower borders. 
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MUSSOLINI’S DEFIANT 
ALBANIAN VASSALS 


By ERNST BEHRENDT 


With photographs by Dorothy Hosmer 
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| that his intentions are friendly. There- 

fore, the Albanians were puzzled when 
the Italians, invading Albania, also shot 
back and yet showed no sign of friendly 
intentions. At that moment the Italo- 
Albanian relations were damaged beyond 
hope of repair. 

Hospitality, of which rifleshots are but 
one noisy symptom, is Albania’s supreme 
law. Even if you had killed an Alban- 


_ian’s mother you still might be safe as 


long as you were under his roof. In the 
name of hospitality the host offers all his 
worldly possessions to his guest, includ- 
ing his favorite horse, his rifle, and his 
place in the family bed. The guest is 
supposed to accept nothing but the place 
in the bed, whereupon the family spends 
the night on the bare soil. In some vil- 
lages of the Malsia section the host even 
asks which of his female relatives his 
guest would prefer to sleep with: his 
wife, sister or daughter. This offer the 
guest is not supposed to accept. But 
again the Italians are said to have in- 
terpreted too literally the empty time- 
honored gesture, and as a result they 
found it necessary to equip a few ex- 
peditions to punish those Albanian hus- 
bands, brothers or fathers who had killed 
too-attentive Italian officers. 

Albanian men guard their women 
jealously. In spite of governmental de- 
erees to the contrary, most Albanian 
women except the very young and the 
‘very old are hidden behind veils. In 
the street an Albanian woman looks like 
a walking flour sack. The husband 
wants his wife entirely to himself; he 
may even mutilate her to prevent an- 
other man from falling in love with her. 
The mildest punishment an unfaithful 
wife may expect is to be sent back to 
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inspects her nightgown and_bedsheets. 
Premarital chastity, however, is not 
compulsory in all parts of Albania. In 
some mountain villages women have been 
emancipated since the days when the Ro- 
mans tried in vain to subjugate the coun- 
try. The women marry only after they 
have given birth to a male heir, and 
some women do not marry at all. They 
are allowed to wear men’s clothes and 
weapons, and have their seat in village 
meetings. If there is a war, they fight 
shoulder to shoulder with the men. 

There have almost always been wars 
in Albania. During more than two 
thousand years of history the country 
has enjoyed only brief periods of in- 
dependence. For hundreds of years the 
Turks ruled the coastal regions of Al- 
bania, but the mountain tribes have never 
been wholly conquered. To the Turks 
the Albanians owe their Mohammedan 
faith; in turn, the Turks owed to the Al- 
banians their sultans’ bodyguards. The 
Albanian bodyguards were so devoted 
to their masters that sometimes a sultan 
felt inclined to prove their loyalty to his 
friends. On such occasions he ordered 
one of his Albanians to let himself be 
cut in pieces. Loyally the bodyguard 
obliged. 

Statisticians say that if it had not been 
for its many wars, revolutions, revolts, 
riots and uprisings,—to an Albanian all 
these acts are just so many wars—AIl- 
bania would have a population of some 
twenty million people. Instead, it has 
1,006,000 inhabitants, with several hun- 
dred thousand living abroad. 

Even Tirana, the capital, has a popu- 
lation of only thirty-odd thousand. Places 
like Klisura and Tepelini, which during 
the Italo-Greek war made the headlines 


magnificent highways and bridges built 


for heavy traffic. They were built with 
money which Italy lent Albania for pur- 
poses of reconstruction after the first 
World War. The Italians were generous 
lenders, but they insisted on the money 
being used for lines of communication. 
The Albanians did build the highways 
and bridges, though for years mules and 
burros were the only vehicles that passed 
over them; prior to the Italian invasion, 
Albania had less than one thousand au- 
tomobiles. When King Zog finally point- 
ed out that he considered further use of 
good loans on burro highways a waste, 
the Italians chased him out of his coun- 
try, penetrating into Albania’s interior on 
the very highways they had forced the 
Albanians to construct. 

Albanians never forget an insult. 
King Zog lacked the support of his coun- 
trymen because a dozen years before he 
had broken his engagement to the daugh- 
ter of an influential tribal chief. Even 
as an exile he did not become more pop- 
ular with his former subjects. 

A quarter of a century ago, another 
Albanian ruler was chased out of his 
country. This was the Prince of Wied, 
a relative of the Kaiser’s. The Prince of 
Wied knew nothing about Albania, and 
the Albanians did not care to know any- 
thing about him. When a few days be- 
fore the expected arrival of the Prince 
an imposter landed on Albanian soil and 
pretended to be the new king, the popu- 
lace greeted him with mild applause. Then 
the real king came, and the welcome the 
Albanians gave him was even more luke- 
warm, To them, both men were foreign 
imposters. While the Prince of Wied 
relapsed into obscurity shortly after the 

(Continued on page 39) 
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EN the Mirdit section of Northern Al- her parents. The same action is taken for weeks, have only a few hundred in- a 
ia, it is the custom for a host to against a bride who fails to pass the habitants each. Important lines of com- 5 
elcome his visitor with rifleshots. If customary test the morning after her munication are never railroads. Albania 
the visitor shoots back, it is an indication wedding when a delegation of old women has no railroads. But the country has q 
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Peasant women, with loads of prickly scrub 

on their backs, come to the villages to buy 

second-hand clothing from the gypsies. The 

mountain Albanian at the left wears white P 
lamb’s-wool clothing piped in black. 2 


is Albanian agha, although but thirty-five, 
' four wives and heads a tribal household 
‘twenty persons. Most country Moslems 
ypt the white lamb’s-wool skullcap in 


vlace of the red fez. 


‘ 


Moslems must be buried in a linen shroud, 


and since a Moslem is always prepared 

to die, he wraps his shroud around his head 

whether he is at work, at war or in the 

mountains far from home and the possibility 
of obtaining the necessary shroud. 
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Brazhan lnformation Bureau 


This delicate wrought-iron gate of a ceme- 
tery has stood since colonial days. 


BIRDSEYE VIEW OF OURO PRETO 


Ouro Preto, built up around its churches, has been declared a national monu- 

ment, and no construction or alteration may be undertaken without govern- 

ment authorization. In the background is the church of Monte do Camas 

in the foreground, the Casa dos “Contos, which was the gold and diamond- 
testing station and the colonial mint. 


Overseas Press 


The ornate ceiling of the Monte do Carmo church 
reflects the ebullient spirit of Ouro Preto when it was 
the center of a rich gold-producing region. 


BRAZIL 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


e¢BBLACK GOLD” is the name of a colonial art 
town in Brazil, center of a constellation of art 
towns deep in the province of Minas Geraes. In 
Portuguese the words are Ouro Preto, and optimistic 
Brazilians have no doubt that they will ultimately 
become as familiar to travelers as are the great 
names of similar significance in Europe. Perhaps 
these enthusiasts are right. Of course Ouro Preto’s 
works of art will never be compared seriously with 
those of Europe’s medieval masters, but the town 
itself is such a satisfying gem, and so unique in the 
New World that it will win its place in the sun, and 
travelers will argue its merits in comparison with 
those of Rothenburg, of Vézelay and of Perugia. 
Boosters have already, and many times, referred to 
it as the “Rothenburg of Brazil” but one is much 
less impressed by euch glib tags than by realities. 
The realities of Ouro ‘Prete are astonishing even 
if the primitive hotel in which one must now stay is 
quite in line with one’s dubious expectations. A part 
of the charm of the town lies in its remoteness from 
the lanes of tourist traffic and in the fidelity with 
which it has preserved the style and atmosphere of 
its great epoch. It was founded soon after 1700 and 
was originally named Villa Rica (Rich Town) 
though this name was soon altered to the present one. 
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The church of Sao Francisco de Assis, 
below, is considered the finest work 
of Aleijadinho, the Cripple. 


Overseas Press 


Altars, tombs, confessionals, 
choirs, reliquaries, doorways, 
windows and cupolas all 
share in the exuberant 
ornamentation of baroque 
churches. A typical example 
of this dazzling decorative 
confusion is seen in the in- 
terior of the Pillar Church 
above. At the left is an 
image of St. George designed _ 


by Aleijadinho. 


Brazilian Information Bureau 
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Brazilian Information Bureau 
Characteristic motifs in baroque architecture, 


plump Cherubim flutter above the ornate doorway 
of the church of Monte do Carmo. 
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Brasilian Information Bureau 


This is but one of the many churches, shrines and cloisters on 
which Ouro Preto, in a fanatically religious mood, spent the 
greater part of its profits from gold and diamonds in colonial days. 


The town was made the capital of the state of Minas Geraes and 
was early tied to distant Rio by a good road, one of two high- 
ways in Brazil which could then claim that adjective. Its glory 
waxed, then waned, and by the end of the nineteenth century 
it had declined so far in importance that it was supplanted by 
a shiny new state capital, Bello Horizonte. Ouro Preto was left 
by the side of the road, with abandoned mines disfiguring the 
entire region, until it was, in a sense, rediscovered by the Brazil- 
ian government. It was then designated a “national monument” 
in the same sense that France designated Mont St. Michel, Car- 
cassonne and other towns national monuments of France. This 
means that no construction or alteration, even to a private house, 
may be undertaken without the government’s specific authoriza- 
tion through an architectural supervisor. The artistic unity and 
the mellow bouquet of colonial charm which distinguish this town 
must not be damaged. Progress must not tamper with beauty. 

Ouro Preto reached its peak of importance in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, when Brazil was a gigantic young 
colony of little old Portugal, as if a canary had hatched a roc. 
It was the center of a rich gold-producing region, and this gold 
combined with the black earth hereabouts to give the town its 
permanent name. It was largely surface gold found in the 
alluvial deposits of various rivers and could be panned by anyone 
who had a little energy. Up to modern times more than half a 
billion dollars worth of the metal has been produced in Brazil, 
and while there are some deep mines in Minas, including Morro 
Velho, the deepest in the world, the surface gold was what gave 
the region its special importance. When this ultimately gave out, 
the luster of the whole industry was dimmed. 

Impressive quantities of the precious dust and nuggets, and 
also of precious stones were brought, during the peak decades, 
to Ouro Preto’s Casa dos Contos, which was the gold- and 
diamond-testing station and the colonial mint. Wealth came with 
the treasure, but instead of frittering it all away on “‘pleasures 
and palaces,” the growing town, then in a fanatically religious 
mood, spent the greater part of it on churches and more 
churches, on shrines and cloisters and holy fonts. The town 
grew up around its churches and gradually filled, as it fills today, 
a cradle in the verdant hills. It climbs the sides of its cradle, 
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The exteriors of the churches of Ouro Preto are comparatively 
simple and are uniform in style, a fact which gives the city its — 


unique character. 


ambitiously yet futilely. “In six squares,” to repeat the often 
quoted words of an author named Dias, “everything is in the 
horizontal plane, but the fifty-two streets and lanes go through 
tortuous and accidented places as if they were acrobats.” Only a 
few churches scale the steep heights successfully and throw 
their towers like upstretched arms into the soft Brazilian sky. 

It is needless to say that Ouro Preto, however great its wealth 
and ecclesiastical leanings, could never have become more than 
a hodge-podge of showy structures had it not early developed 
a school of art and architecture, with at least one native genius 
to give direction to its ambitions. It did develop its own form 


of baroque and its own particular man of genius, as strange an _ 
artist as evet-designed a church or chiseled the features of a 


saint to decorate it. 

This man was Antonio Francisco Lisboa, universally known 
by the nickname Aleijadinho, which means the “Cripple.” The 
Portuguese word for cripple is aleijado and the ending inho is a 
frequently used diminutive, generally signifying affection. The 
word cripple was a kindly one, for actually Aleijadinho was a 
leper. The dread disease gradually destroyed his body and as 
it did so it acted like a mordant upon his artistic spirit. His 


early works, always rugged and individual, were pleasing and _ 


not uncheerful. His later works, especially the carvings in wood 
and soapstone which decorate the church of Bom Jesus de Mato- 
zinhos (Good Jesus of Little Woods) in the neighbor town of 


Congonhas do Campo, are savage and often very bitter in sug- | 


gestion, for the artist was then, as an Italian critic puts it, a 
“solitario misantro po.” 
stand the words and one néed not be a critic to sense in these 
carvings the deep gloom, penetrated by flashes of artistic fury, 


which had settled upon Aleijadinho as his tortured life dragged ; 


on. Some of the figures, such as the carvings of the Stations of 
Christ’s Passion, are downright caricatures. They seem to have 
been punched and stabbed out of the wood in bursts of anger. 


The soldiers of Herod are so grotesque that they could almost 


have been designed by Walt Disney as a company of bandits, 
yet there is a strange reality in even the most ferocious of the 
sculptor’s conceptions. 


(Continued on page 35) 


Sao Francisco de Paula is no exception. 


One need not know Italian to under- 
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WMeijadinho has been a man of 
stery ever since he flourished in 
obscure corner of the world of 
and was finally brought low after 

dlife that seems cruelly long. He 
§ born in 1730 and died in 1814, at 
\hty-four! I wish I could find out 
ire about him. I wish some savant 
duld study his life exhaustively 
1 exhume the real artist, and the 
jn, from the mass of legend that 
is grown up about him. In Bello 
prizonte I met a savant, a Bavar- 
|, art professor exiled from Mun- 
| by the fortunes of war, who may 
| now undertaking that very task. 
2 was profoundly interested in the 
lipple and all his works and had 
‘eady made a start on personal in- 
lstigations. I asked this professor 
any questions, 
‘Is it historically true,” I queried, 
hat when leprosy ate away the 
inds of this artist he had his chisel 
jd mallet fastened to the gruesome 
lamps and carried on, as brilliantly 
ever? Did he actually make some 
| his sculptures by jabbing at the 
ood and stone in that way?” 

The professor chose his words cau- 
usly. “I do not know that he 

d.” Few Brazilians, however, would 

iestion for a moment the truth of 

is well-weathered story. It is a 

adition of heroism that will not die. 

nd it may even be strictly true. The 
ofessor’s words did not by any 
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means deny it, and I like to believe it. 

Ouro Preto should be viewed as an 
ensemble, a happy accident of Por- 
tuguese colonial culture, and then 
savored in detail. Two parochial 
churches here and likewise the 
Church of the Third Order of Saint 
Francis of Assisi were designed by 
Aleijadinho but these are only three 
stars in the elaborate ecclesiastical 
constellation which outlines the town 
of Black Gold. Some excellent old 
fountains, particularly that at the Sao 
José Bridge, supply much needed 
secular beauties to dilute the archi- 
tectural piety of the times and at the 
top of the town is a cobbled plaza 
which forgets all about churches and 
trumpets Brazilian history in clarion 
tones. Here is a celebrated statue of 
Tiradentes, Brazil’s great hero and 
symbol of independence. 

The name Tiradentes, like Aleija- 
dinho, is a nickname. It means 
“Toothpuller,’ and the bearer of it 
was a traveling dentist more formally 
known as Joaquin José de Silva Xav- 
ier. He was a native of Ouro Preto 
and in this town he took the lead in 
developing the revolutionary move- 
ment which ultimately brought inde- 
pendence to Brazil. Tiradentes was 
a few decades ahead of the times, 
and his inflammatory efforts, eu- 
phoniously called the Inconfidéncia 
Mineira (Inconfidence of Minas), re- 
sulted in disaster and death. He was 


executed on April 21, 1792, after be- 
ing exposed in a pillory and publicly 
scourged in Ouro Preto’s plaza. His 
severed head was also exposed in 
this square, in an iron cage, while 
his arms and legs were sent to dif- 
ferent cities of Minas as grim warn- 
ings. The imperial government of 
Portugal went still farther in revenge, 
causing his house in Ouro Preto to 
be destroyed and the site to be sown 
with salt. It also officially cursed his 
descendants as “infamous” to the third 
generation. But the Toothpuller came 
into his own on the pages of history. 
Hardly a city, town or village in all 
Brazil now lacks its Praca Tiradentes 
or Avenida Tiradentes. In Rio de Ja- 
neiro the name decorates an impor- 
tant public square and also the palace 
in which the Chamber of Deputies 
formerly met, though now this build- 
ing houses a government ministry. 
Of the scores of statues of the 
patriot (including a conspicuous one 
in Rio) that in the square at the top 
of Ouro Preto is the most interesting 
because of its associations. It sur- 
mounts a slim granite shaft and pre- 
sents the hero in a mood that would 
have challenged the artistic savagery 
of Aleijadinho. His hair is as wild 
as that of a prophet of Israel, shout- 
ing out calamities. His shirt is open 
at the throat. His wrists are harshly 
bound in chains. But his face is the 
face of a zealot who saw the future. 
Ouro Preto has a unique position 
as a shrine of historical patriotism to 
stir Brazilian hearts but as a town 
of art it is not unique. Half a doz- 
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en of its neighbor towns shared in 
the genius that flowered in Minas in 
the eighteenth century. Congonhas 
do Campo and Sao Joao del Rey were 
the two, aside from Ouro Preto it- 
self, which benefited most from the 
personal labors of the great cripple, 
but Marianna, close to Ouro Preto, 
and Sabara, close to Bello Horizonte, 
are full of art works that warrant 
travelers in making the effort to see 
them. 

Brazil is awake to the treasury of 
colonial romance that lies within rea- 
sonable distance of the national capi- 
tal. Roads and railways to and 
through Minas need much attention 
and will receive it when present plans 
can be carried out. Air lines will de- 
velop further. Already one may great- 
ly reduce the tedium of train or road 
travel by flying from Rio to Bello 
Horizonte. One descends to Bello 
Horizonte’s airport by gliding straight 
over the center of that city at a low 
altitude. One sees, at a glance, the 
planned character of this state capi- 
tal. It has its Etoile, with radiating 


“streets like spokes in the manner of 


Haussmannized Paris, and it has 
groups of imposing public buildings 
in the manner of Washington. 

This new capital will go on and on 
to new grandeurs and new impor- 
tance. The old capital, thanks to the 
artistic wisdom of the Brazilian fed- 
eral government, will remain virtually 
unchanged, a lovely museum piece 
under the open sky, a goal for those 
who like to hunt up unexploited treas- 
ures of a former age. 


James Sawders 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 


SAVE THE AQUARIUM BUILDING 

In sending the following letter to the 
director of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, the president of the National 
Travel Club felt he was carrying out the 
wishes of a vast majority of our 22,000 
members. If any individual member feels 
like adding his personal protest, it should 
be similarly addressed. 


July 10, 1941 
Mr. Alexander J. Wall, Director 
The New York Historical Society 
170 Central Park West 
New York City 
Dear Mr. Wall 

As president of the National Travel 
Club, I am voicing my own opinion and 
that of thousands of our members in pro- 
testing against the demolition of the old 
Aquarium Building in Battery Park. One 
of the avowed purposes of the Club is the 
preservation of historic sites. I can think 
of no historic site which has played a more 
significant part in the past of this country 
and whieh is more deeply rooted in the 
hearts and the imagination of the people 
of the United States than old Fort Clinton. 
Our members come from all over the coun- 
try—and when they come to New York, 
almost without exception they want to see 
the Aquarium Building. 

If it is the consensus of opinion that 
there should be a new aquarium for the 
city of New York, we cannot quarrel with 
that decision, although the Battery seems, 
a more logical place for it than the Bronx, 
but we do protest against the demolition 
of one of the few historic buildings that 
we have. Let it be restored to its origi- 
nal condition when it guarded the town 
at the foot of Manhattan Island, but let it 
stand at the entrance to the greatest city 
in the world as a symbol of the tradition 
of freedom and resistance to all foreign 
aggression. 

Won’t you convey this protest to the 
proper authorities, and if there is anything 
else the National Travel Club can do in 
this cause, please command me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert M. McBride, President 
National Travel Club 


GUIDES FOR A CENTURY 


On July 5th, Thos. Cook & Son, the 
world’s oldest travel agency, celebrated 
its one hundredth anniversary, com- 
memorating the day when Thomas Cook 
operated the first publicly advertised 
tour, which marked the beginning of or- 
ganized pleasure travel. 

Mr. Cook’s pioneer effort, on July 5th, 
1841, was a tour from Leicester to Lough- 
borough, in England, for which he char- 
tered a special train of the Midlands 
Railway and booked 570 passengers. 
Within ten years he had extended his 
tourist system to all parts of the British 
Isles and had carried out the first pleasure 
cruise, taking several hundred passengers 
on the steamer, Eclipse, from Liverpool 
to Carnarvon and other places of interest 
along the Welsh Coast. In 1851, Thos. 
Cook & Son brought 165,000 visitors to 
the first World’s Fair, held in London’s 
famous Crystal Palace, erected in Hyde 
Park. During the next decade activities 
were extended to Continental Europe 
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where Mr. Cook established his system of 
International Travel Tickets and Hotel 
Coupons which, in the words of the 
London Times of that period, “made 
journeys all over the world possible and 
easy to everyone.” 

Thomas Cook made his first visit to 
the United States in 1866 and negotiated 
a fare of two cents per mile over 4,000 
miles of American railroads. During 
this same year he brought his first group 
of English tourists to the United States, 
visiting among other places of interest 
the historic battlefields of the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil Wars. In 1872, soon 
after the completion of our first trans- 
continental railroad, Thomas Cook set 
sail from Liverpool with the first escorted 
tour around the world, crossing our 
Western Plains on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and continuing by trans-Pacific 
steamer to the Far East. Cook’s first 
American office was established in 1872 
at No. 261 Broadway, and the firm’s name 
appeared in the first telephone directory 
published in New York City. 

In 1884-85, Thos. Cook & Son were 
commissioned by the British Government 
to take charge of the transportation of 
the Gordon Relief Expeditionary Force, 
transporting men and material from 
Alexandria to Dadi Halfa, “The Gateway 
to the Sudan.” This is the only instance 
in history of a private firm handling the 
transportation of a major military ex- 
pedition. 

Since its inception, one hundred years 
ago, the firm of Thos. Cook & Son has 
played an important part in pioneering 
and developing facilities for travel in 
every part of the world. 


FROM ANOTHER WORLD 


What might have been the greatest 
catastrophe in American history threat- 
ened Pittsburgh in the early evening of 
June 24, 1938. 

The city might have been almost com- 
pletely destroyed by a five hundred ton 
meteor. Had the path of the celestial 
visitor which passed over it been a little 
different, its mass might have struck with 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


re . 


the explosive energy of about 10,000 tons — 


of TNT. 


Few would have been left alive to tell 


the story and few buildings would have 
been left standing. Its capacity for de- 
struction “would have compared very 


favorably with that of the shipload of — 
TNT that blew up in Halifax Harbor im 
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Such is the calculation of James R. ¥ 


Randolph in a paper by Preston, Hender- 


son, and Randolph, just published by the 4 


Smithsonian Institution, where are de- 
posited the only two fragments of this 


meteorite which have been found to date. 


As is was, the northern part of Pitts- 
burgh and nearby Butler City were 
“rocked by a terrific explosion, like a 
long-drawn thunder roll. The ground 
seemed to shake and windows were 
rattled. Some thought the boilers in 
their cellars had exploded and others that 
a dynamite truck had blown up. 


The meteor was observed by many peo- 
ple. Dr. F. W. Preston, of Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, has collected testimony from 
nearly forty of them. Some were able 
to locate it in the sky quite precisely and 
also to time observations because radios 
were turned on at the time. It was pos- 
sible to check with the radio stations the 
precise times of various incidents in these 
programs. Mr. Preston also obtained de- 
tailed descriptions of the appearance of 
the celestial visitor. It “passed like a 
flash, leaving behind it a very narrow 
trail of smoke like a pencil mark on the 
blue sky.” After it passed the trail oi 
smoke broke up into two clouds. 

Observers south of Chicora, Pennsyl- 
vania, describe the sound made by the 
meteorite as a thunderclap, very pro- 
longed and violent. Observers at Chicora 
compare it to an airplane. 
north of Chicora call it a hiss. 

At about twelve miles above the earth, 
Mr. Randolph says the meteor broke into 
two parts, accounting for the two clouds 
seen by observers. Applying complex 


mathematical formulae, he finds that one 
fragment weighed about 109 tons and the ~ 


other 410 tons. 

The farther the object traveled before 
hitting the earth the more of its substance 
was burned away in this fashion. It was 


descending at an angle of thirty-one de- — 


grees. Neither of the two large fragments 
has been found. They may have been 


_ almost completely burned up_ before 


reaching the earth. 
“But,” says Mr. Randolph, “if the big 


meteorite had come straight down instead — 


of at this long slant it would have reached 
the earth with a lot of its structure still 


intact and a lot of its energy still in it. 
If it had landed on Pittsburgh there 
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Observers _ 
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would have been few survivors. Its 


kinetic energy of 31,400,000 foot-pounds 


per pound is more than twenty times as — 


great as the explosive energy of TNT.” 


‘ 


UPHEAVAL IN 


ol. Chas. A. Lindbergh may de- 
eciate the northern air routes, In 
nuary 23, 1941 he told the House 
breign Affairs Committee: “If air 
utes to Asia and Europe through 
e North were preferable to the 
eater over-water distances farther 
uth, they would have been used 
ng ago by commercial air lines.” 
ut the United States Government 
going right ahead founding north- 
n air bases because it is convinced 
at airplanes actually do hold sway 
rer the north, and not without rea- 
m. As early as four years ago two 
illion pounds of freight were car- 
ed by air in Alaska and one person 
twenty made a trip. Under the 
irrent program Alaska’s airport fa- 
lities and radio aids to flying will be 
ore than doubled by next winter. 
ew airports at Nome, Cordova, Big 
elta and Boundary, several of them 
ing in the public domain, will have 
inways a mile long, capable of ac- 
mmodating the largest military air- 
anes. 

What is more important for the fu- 
re is the statement of Major Gen- 
al H. H. Arnold, Chief of Air 
orps, United States Army, who de- 
ared: “Air bases and airway facil- 
es, emergency landing fields, radio 
acons, weather stations and other 
r improvements which the Federal 
overnment is introducing in Alaska 
e equally usable for civil air com- 
erce. They lie along the logical 
r routes from the Far East to the 
dustrial centers of the United 
ates. They are the airways of the 
ture.” 

Aircraft bring even the North Pole 
ithin reach. In all the history of 
ankind the North Pole was reached 
ily once by surface travel and that 
ne by an American, Robert Peary, 
‘ way of Greenland. In the past 
‘teen years the North Pole has been 
ached and flown over ten times by 
rcraft from many directions; a 
uadron of four heavy planes even 
nded there. Trans-arctic air routes 
e held up for similar reasons to 
ose which have prevented the estab- 
hment of a direct air route to Japan 
rer the Great Circle route across the 
orth Pacific. Under present cir- 
mstances nations are unwilling to 
sk granting reciprocal landing rights. 
O. F. Lissitzyn, an authority on air 
plomacy, writes as follows: “The 
esent map of international airlines 
erefore reflects political as well as 
mmercial considerations. One of 
e best examples of this is the lack 
direct air communication between 
e United States and Japan in spite 
the fact that the volume of trade 
d commerce between these two 
untries is much larger than, for in- 
ance, between the United States and 
ew Zealand. The distance between 
1am and Yokohama is actually 
orter than that between Guam and 
anila regularly flown by Pan Amer- 
in’s clippers. Only political and 


ategic reasons have prevented the 
ening of this route.” 
Once the question was: “Do air- 


(Continued from page 11) 


THE ARCTIC 


Now 
the question is: “Who shall prevail 


craft prevail in the Arctic?” 


in the air?” The present expansion 
northward has no basis in population 
pressure and is not likely to result in 
conflict among northern nations over 
sources of raw materials. The mo- 
tives for the northward extension of 
state interests are almost wholly as- 
sociated with security in the air. The 
arctic regions have not yet developed 
enough economically to become a ma- 
jor theater of war action. The estab- 
lishment of a polar front on a large 
scale would entail expenditures out of 
all proportion to the prospects of gain. 
The carving of the Arctic into spheres 
of political influence therefore re- 
flects the general trends toward re- 
partition of the world and is also a 
dramatic confirmation of the large 
role military aviation has come to 


‘play. 


The upheaval in the north lays the 
groundwork for future airways across 
the Arctic Ocean, which for the time 
being is open to shipping only in sum- 
mer and only around its ice-washed 
shores. The interior ice pack has 
always been an effective barrier to 
penetration by surface vessels. The 
U.S.S.R. and Canada then, face the 
immediate problem of controlling arc- 
tic shipping lanes which hug their 
northern coast lines. For the United 
States a two-ocean navy has required 
wide-ranging flanks in Alaska and 
Greenland. These three northern na- 
tions who command the Polar Med- 
iterranean of the future seemingly 
have little reason to clash. 

Tomorrow offers glorious possibil- 
ities if we are wise enough to utilize 
and augment our knowledge. Those 
who have seen the developments in 
the Arctic are invariable enthusiaastic, 
and the hopes for the future are ef- 
fectively summed up by the journalist 
H. P. Smolka, who traveled 20,000 
miles through the Soviet Arctic to 
study conditions there: ‘““Who knows 
what unknown or only vaguely 
dreamt-of powers and treasures will 
still be discovered in the Polar re- 
gions as the struggle for known and 
predetermined aims goes on? What 
visions of future health resorts, new 
crossbred animals, special plants hard- 
ened for life in the North, what 
visions of winds and storms on the 
frozen ice-cap of the world pressed 
into subservience to man, what possi- 
bilities of exploring, and soon using 
for practical purposes the strange 
electric and magnetic currents of these 
regions! What wonderful possibil- 
ities also for cooperation, exchange 
of information between Russia and 
Scandinavia, the Soviet Union and 
America, the United States and the 
British Dominion of Canada! ... An 
ice wall of thousands of years’ stand- 
ing is pulled down, a road is blasted 
through it, melted away by the fire 
of human intelligence. This work is 
symbolic for man’s mission on this 
earth, and the ice-breaker-captain’s 
cry from his bridge is a battle cry and 


victory song: The ice is broken!” 
a ene: 


PREHISTORIC UTAH 


(Continued from page 25) 


Millions of years ago the Labyrin- 
thodont lived in southern Utah. 


out at all. But it was with great 
reluctance and regret that we 
turned our backs on that fascinating 
canyon. 


It was well that we started when 
we did, because as we headed 
toward our starting point, we found 
the water holes widely separated 
and their contents scantier. 

It was at one of these dry water 
holes that we made our most im- 
portant find. Our packers left us 
there while they took our water 
kegs to fill them at the last water 
hole. Professor Winning of New 
York University, who was one of 
our party, and I started on foot to 
search for the petrified forest that 
was supposed to be “somewhere 
near here.” We scrambled toward 
a high butte that commanded the 
landscape and prowled around its 
base. Many large blocks of petri- 
fied wood were scattered all around 
us. Several tree trunks were fairly 
thick and long. But none of them 
were upright ...as we had been 
told they’d be. 

Poking at the butt end of one of 
these trees, I dug out a handful of 
glittering crystals that were green 
as emeralds. I was on my way to 
show these to Winning when my 
eyes caught sight of another curi- 
ous object. I picked it up and ex- 
amined it carefully. It was smooth 
on one side and deeply pitted on 
the other. To me, it looked like a 
piece of petrified tripe. Neither 
Winning nor I fully realized the 
importance of my find. It was not 
until I returned to New. York and 
presented my collection to the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory that the true value of my 


“petrified tripe’ was made known 
to me. 

Dr. Walter Granger, Curator of 
Fossil Mammals at the American 
Museum, was quite impressed by 
it. My fragment, he told me, was 
part of a creature which had lived 
more than 150,000,000 years ago! 
It was part of a massive breast- 
plate of a sort of giant salamander. 
A -Labyrinthodont, he called it. 
This creature was, in a sense, a 
connecting link in the evolutionary 
chain between the marine life and 
land mammals. 

Our trip had started out as a 
mere reconnaissance without any 
definite purpose except to study 
the country and photograph our 
experiences among its natural won- 
ders. The hardships we had en- 
countered seemed wholly worth- 
while when we realized what we 
finally accomplished. We had turned 
back another page in the Book of 
Time: a page that may shed new 
light on a period in the history of 
evolution on this continent. 

Salt Lake City seemed like 
heaven when we returned to it 
from our desert jaunt. While our 
eyes absorbed its beauty, we mar- 
veled at the miracle that the Mor- 
mons had wrought. For when 
they first came, they had found a 
land such as we had just left: a 
hot, barren, naked desert. And 
they had indeed made it “to blos- 
some like a rose.” But the thing 
that caught our imagination was 
the cool, clear water bubbling in 
the first fountain we saw. What 
would we not have given to drink 
from such a fountain only a few 
days ago! 


Courtesy Union Pacific 


The Mormon Temple and Tabernacle are the most conspicuous 
buildings in Salt Lake City. 
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A loose-leaf book of this kind costs 
less than fifty cents. The title illus- 
tration bleeds. By drawing guide 
lines, hand lettering can easily be 
done. If the guide lines are about the . 
color of the page, they will not show. 


Every traveling photographer 
wants a pictorial record of the trips 
he makes. How can this be done most 
effectively? What is the best way 
to make your pictures tell a con- 
secutive story? 

A simple two weeks’ vacation can 
be used to illustrate a method that 
may be followed. Suppose you have 
chosen a mountain hotel. After a 
few days you will inevitably make a 
picture of the hotel. That, you may 
think, is picture number one of your 
vacation story. But is it? How did 
you get there, just make a wish? 
How did you travel? Why did you 
decide to go there in the first place? 

Picture number one, therefore, 
should show you or your family or 
both sitting in your home surround- 
ed with vacation folders. The pose 
should indicate a lively discussion. 
Then come one or two shots show- 
ing you buying supplies for the va- 
cation, not magazines or toothpaste, 
which might fit almost anything, but 
a racquet, a fishing rod, a gun or 
something which is definitely “vaca- 
tiony.” And then what? That of 
course depends, but assuming you 
drive to your destination, you will 
want one shot packing. the car and 
another as you pull out. 

When you find the first road sign 
which indicates your destination make 
a shot of it, particularly if it gives 
the distance. Then make another 
of the last road sign which shows 
only a mile or so to go. Make a 
shot of the hotel or camp or what- 
ever it is, as you actually approach 
it, another of your party getting out 
of the car and then of the unloading. 
You will also mix in other pertinent 
shots as you go along, so that in- 
stead of having your camera packed 
until after you arrive at your des- 
tination you will have shot two or 


‘THE VAGABON 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


three rolls before you get there. 
Then you will have established a 
foundation for your story, and it 
won't have the beginning hanging in 
mid-air. 

It would be a good idea if you 
were to imagine that you are making 
a complete movie story of your va- 
cation, and that these pictures you 
are making are simply the still key 
pictures. If you do that you can 
turn out a masterpiece, but you won't 
cover the vacation with a single roll 
of film! 

During your vacation you will eat, 
but not as you did at home; you 
will sleep, but in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings; you will bathe, but as 
like as not it will be in a wood- 
land pool. All of these things you 
will tell about when you return, and 
anything important enough to become 
a. part of your story is important 
enough to picture. 

You will meet people and some 
of them you will remember. These 
should be photographed, not as 
wooden images stuck like impression- 
istic totem poles on the hotel lawn, 
but as you knew them. Get informal 
shots, look for expression and move- 
ments that express personality. 

A picture may be worth ten thou- 
sand words, but two pictures are 
worth four times as much as one, 
and three are worth nine times as 
much. A series of pictures will tell 
a story, a single picture is just a 
peg to hang words upon. If you try 
to make your pictures tell stories, 
you will find making them a lot 
more fun, and your friends will really 
enjoy looking at them instead of 
merely pretending. 

Now, what about the album in 
which your pictures aré preserved? 
First of all get a good one, and it 
would be just as well to avoid black 
pages. Brownish pages are a lot 
better, and gray ones are excellent. 
If the album is shaped like a conven- 
tional book you'll like it a lot bet- 
ter. Remember it is to be a picture 
story book. Photo shops thave just 
the thing in a conventional book 
shape with neutral gray or brown 
pages, so you'll have no trouble there. 

When you have the album, spend 
a little time in the layout. Pictures 
stuck in regular four-square order 
make an interesting book impossible. 
If you do your own enlarging, and 
you will get better results if you do, 
determine the album page arrange- 
ment first and then make the prints 
to fit it. 

We have already seen the series 
leading up to your vacation story. 
A very good idea for this is to make 
a montage of these various shots as 
the first page of the album. 

The pages thereafter will be made 
up according to your own fancy. You 
can enlarge negatives through an ir- 
regular mask opening to “vignette” 
them with blended edges, you can 
make contact prints from miniature 
negatives and use them as thumb- 
nail marginal illustrations. You can 
make enlargements of sttch size that 


they will stretch right across the album can pe streamlined just | 
page and cut even with the edge of easily as other things in modern li 
the page to make “bleeding” illustra- are. 

tions or you can cover a full page x * *& x 

and trim it flush. 

A study of any illustrated magazine 
will show you that the squared-up or 
checkerboard pattern of layout is 
rarely used, and this is true simply 
because it becomes monotonous. If 
you will tell your story in sequence 
and will use some kind of tieup be- 
tween the importance of the picture 
and the illustration size, and make 
the pictorial shots really big, you 
can build a picture book of your va- 
cation which will be a real story, 
which will be interesting and which 
will be even more highly valued by 
you in the future than it is when Address your camera questions 
it is just made. If you will try H.C. McKay, care of TRAveL MAG 
this plan once and make a real effort zine, 116 East, 16th St. New Yo 
you will see that the photograph City. \ 


There has been a lot of intere 
shown in the subject of stereoscop 
photography and we are wonderit 
if more attention should be devot 
to it. Won’t you help us decide | 
spending a penny and two minute 
time? Just get a post card and sa 
“I'd like to have more stereo,” ai 
sign it. If you do not feel this wa 
you can use one more drop of i 
and say, “I’d like to have no «mo 
stereo.” As usual the majority w 
have the say in this matter. 
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Sails are always an exhilarating subject for the photographer. This picture w 
taken off Diamond Head in Hawaii. 


This print has been cropped to the selected portion and printed more deep 
to emphasize the clouds which were the reason for making the picture. 
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yutbreak of the World War, the bo- 
fis prince went back to Germany 
ind there derived a large income 
irom the royalties of his book, 
‘When I was King of Albania.” 
3oasting his international connections, 
ie finally disappeared into a Nazi 
‘oncentration camp. 

One of the reasons why the Prince 
»f Wied did not like Albania was the 
ountry’s monotonous bill of fare. 
Albanians live on an extraordinarily 
rugal diet. Corn bread, cabbage and 
theese are their main dishes, with 
nutton' as piece de résistance. Al- 
sohol appears in the form of a mur- 
lerous drink called raki, A non- 
coholic beverage is the refreshing 
oza, but one has to be an Albanian 
o like it. Boga is prepared from 
orn: bread by a process of fermen- 
ation similar to that in which the 
Russians make kvass from rye bread. 
*oreigners try boza once. After that, 
hey look around for an American 
lag. In Albania, as in other Balkan 
ountries, the American flag dis- 
layed in a store window stands for 
ce cream. Ice cream is one Ameri- 
an contribution to Albania’s civiliza- 
ion; the other is rubber boots manu- 
actured from old automobile tires. 
“Albanians say that no foreigner 
nay ever hope to learn their lan- 
ruage. Albanian is difficult and, to 
he best of the knowledge of lead- 
ng etymologists, not related to any 
ther language, either living or dead, 
vith the possible exception of Basque 
nd perhaps the Balto-Slavonic dia- 
ects. Albanian spelling, like the 
Vlexican, abounds in “x’s.” “Dwarfs” 
n Albanian is srhuxhimaxhuch. 
This word occurs frequently in con- 
ersation, not because there are 
nany little people in Albania—most 
Albanians are tall and hold them- 
elves very erect—but because it 
tands for one of the many ghosts 
vhich densely populate Albanian 
olklore. 

There are besides the rhuxhimax- 
wwxh, dwarfish mountain ghosts, two- 
leaded dogs, seven-headed snakes, 
verewolves, spirits of the air, giants 
9f the underworld and, above all, 
rampires. Vampires are men who 
‘iter their death exist in a realm 
yetween life and eternal sleep. When 
. corpse fails to decay, the soul is 
till alive and plays all kinds of 
‘ruesome pranks on the living. The 
ouls are said to create bodies of 
heir own, resembling their former 
elves, but equipped with giant finger- 
lails by means of which they scratch 
Ir pierce the throats of sleepers. 
Since anybody may turn into a vam- 
ire, the Albanians take ingenious 
recautions against possible resurrec- 
ion. Sometimes they nail the corpse 
o the coffin; sometimes they catch 
| cat and starve it to death in a 
fase, whereupon the dead man’s soul 
s supposed to be equally dead; some- 
imes they only avoid exciting the 
lead. If a man dies and his bride 
narries another man, water is poured 
ver the grave to quench jealousy 
nd subsequent vampirization. Oc- 
asionally even these minimum pre- 
autions are considered unnecessary. 
dis soul will be peaceful if imme- 
liately after death the man is placed 
with his back against a wall in the 
finer court of his house, his eyes 
his rifle in his arm, and the 
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ends of his mustache turned up. If 
he sees the guests bow to him, he 
will be forever pacified. But as soon 
as he discovers the slightest sign of 
irreverance, he refuses to decay. 
Forty days after his physical death 
he will rise from his grave, wrap 
himself in giant white blankets, and 
after having devoured whatever he 
finds in the larder, leave his widow 
with child. 

Albanians are the most honest peo- 
ple in the world. A beggar who finds 
a gold watch will bring it back. 
There are practically no thefts in 
Albania, although highway robbery 
is not considered to be dishonorable. 
Homicide, however, is frequent. 
Homicide is not necessarily a crime, 
especially if the murder is committed 
to avenge an insult such as, “You are 
a son of a so-and-so.” 
concerning honor are settled out of 
court, but the settlement involves 
considerable bloodshed. The moment 
the avenger has killed the offender, 
the offender’s clan is entitled to the 
avenger’s blood, and the feud is on. 
A single case of vendetta between 
two families may stretch over a 
century and. cause the premature 
death of hundreds of persons. 

The authorities have tried to out- 
law vendetta. But somehow the gen- 
darmes who are sent out to arrest 
a murderer almost always fail to 
find him. This is not surprising; the 
gendarmes are Albanians themselves. 

Nor do the gendarmes ever find 
out who assassinates the German 
soldiers. Since the Germans came to 
Albania to help the Italians, dozens 
of German soldiers have been am- 
bushed and killed. In every case, the 
Albanian gendarmes were unable to 
discover any trace of the murderers, 
whereupon the Germans arrested the 
entire population of neighboring vil- 
lages and shot ten people for every 
German killed. After this had hap- 
pened a few times, the Albanians 
changed their tactics. When the 
Germans started their investigations, 
they found that except for the very 
old every one in the surrounding vil- 
lages had disappeared into the inac- 
cessible Albanian mountains. Gradu- 
ally, the position of the Germans be- 
came similar to that of the Italians 
after their conquest of Abyssinia. In 
the towns and garrisons the conquer- 
ors were safe; but whenever they 
ventured in small numbers outside 
their heavily guarded fortifications, 
the single soldiers were killed. 

This guerrilla warfare promises to 
go on indefinitely. The Albanians have 
become experts in cutting telephone 
wires, poisoning wells, and blowing 
up the bridges which, built by Mus- 
solini, now help the German army 
transport provisions and maintain its 
foothold on the tiny Balkan country. 
In hampering the Germans wherever 
they can, the Albanians combine 
their hereditary implacability with a 
new technique adapted to harassing a 
modern army of occupation. In Al- 
bania, the German panzer divisions 
are not much better off than were 
the Roman legions, the hordes of 
Bulgarian invaders, the Turkish 
‘Sanizaries” or the Italian Alpinieri. 
Even mechanized battalions are an 
inadequate weapon against the in- 
domitable Albanian spirit of free- 
dom and independence. 
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A new HOTEL 
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German soldier. It further contained 
the sinister threat that any person 
caught in the act of disfiguring this 
particular poster would be put to 
death. Below was appended a 
pathetic appeal from the Prefecture 
of Police enjoining the public to 
refrain from further acts of this 
kind, lest harsh reprisal. be visited 
upon the city. A policeman was sta- 
tioned for several days by the side 
of each one of these posters. 

This shooting of an engineer was 
the second act of violence to be 
enacted in Paris since the occupation. 
The first took place on November 11. 
Long enough beforehand the German 
authorities had formally forbidden 
all sorts of parades or meetings on 
Armistice Day. But the students, 
ever reckless, and at this juncture 
ardently patriotic, planned a monster 
manifestation and carried it out. 
Down the Champs Elysées_ they 
marched, undisturbed by either 
French or German police. All went 
smoothly until they reached the Arch 
of Triumph. There, just in front 
of the tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
on which wreaths were to be laid, a 
group of young Nazi agitators fell 
upon the students and a skirmish 
ensued. This was sufficient excuse 
for the ever vigilant Germans. From 
the four corners of the Etoile ma- 
chine guns began to rake the open 
square. In a very short time the 
students were dispersed, leaving the 
ground strewn with their dead and 
wounded. Eye witnesses estimated 
the number killed at from forty to 
sixty. No official figures were ever 
published, the daily papers making 
no mention whatever of the tragic 
incident. To this day some two 
hundred young men are missing— 
probably interned in German prison 
camps. 

As if desirous of compensating for 
the loss of young lives, and to rees- 
tablish his prestige which had suffered 
greatly as a result of this brutal 
action, the military governor of Paris 
(or was it Hitler himself) decided 
to make a present to France of a 
youth who had been dead for over 
a century—L’Aiglon, the son of Na- 
poleon. With the greatest pomp 
and ceremony the body of this un- 
fortunate prince was brought from 
its original resting place in Austria, 
carried from the train in the North 
Station, and lowered to the crypt 
in the Invalides to lie beside the 
splendid mausoleum of his august 
father. The event was staged in a 
most dramatic manner. The cardinal 
of Paris was there and representa- 
tives of the Murat and Bonaparte 
families, and the great edifice was 
crowded with serious-faced, if not 
wholly reverent spectators. At mid- 
night, through thickly falling snow, 
by the light of smoking torches, Ger- 
man soldiers carried the massive 
bronze casket across the open court 
and presented it to a squad of French 
National Guards drawn up stiffly on 
the steps. And so L’Aiglon came 
home. 

The press, as might be expected, 
made the most of this event, The 
Paris public was told that the Ger- 
man government had been superhu- 
manly magnanimous in giving them 
back the ashes of a French prince. 
But here again the archer overshot 
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the mark. The rank and file of the 
French showed themselves grossly 
indifferent to the honor that had been 
done them, and grumbled that they 
would far rather have received a 
train load of potatoes or a drove 
of oxen. 

The second social event of the sea- 
son was the Free-Masonry Exhibition 
in the Petit Palais. To any one 
possessing the slightest knowledge of 
French Masonry this exhibition was 
as amusing as it was instructive. If 
the decree abolishing all secret so- 
cieties emanated from Vichy, the 
honors of the Petit Palais affair be- 
longed to the German authorities: for 
the attendants and guides wore green 
uniforms, and the descriptive cata- 
logue had very evidently been trans- 
lated from German, The various 
Masonic temples throughout the city 
had been pillaged and most of the 
lodge rooms had been reconstituted 
with minute attention to detail. The 
most valuable ceremonial objects 
were exposed in glass cases; and, 
though the display was poor enough, 
the organizers managed somehow to 
convey the impression that all the 
riches of France had been in. the 
hands of the Masons. The initiation 
chambers with their — skeleton 
decorated walls and mock instruments 
of torture were particularly terri- 
fying. Standing in front of these aw- 
ful things old maids and very small 
children must have had an emotional 
experience amply repaying them for 
their visit. Through the German- 
controlled press Vichy (or perhaps 
Hitler) accused Free Masonry of 
all the crimes of the universe. But 
beyond the closing of the lodges and 
the occupation of the temples by 
German troops, there has been no 
direct persecution of individual 
Masons. 

No. sensible .person would claim 
that the French had no defects; but 
the Germans in their press campaigns 
against vice really exaggerate. To 
judge from these campaigns, France 
was a very cesspool of iniquity be- 
fore the blond Northerners came in 
to set matters straight. French 
schools were inadequate, the hos- 
pitals were unsanitary, dwellings un- 
hygienic; French art was decadent, 
French music insignificant. Campaigns 
have been launched against cruelty to 
children (it is true that French 
juries were often strangely lenient 
with neglectful or cruel parents), 
drunkenness, abortion, prostitution. 
The worst part about these attacks 
against French morals is that they 
have been made through the inter- 
mediary of well-known French 
journalists. Most good French peo- 
ple regret deeply that any writers 
may be found who will sell or lend 
their talents to the invading powers. 
The journalists reply that “a man 
must live,” and argue that they are 
no worse than the laborers who con- 
tinue to work in factories turning 
out planes and shells for the German 
army. 

In November there was a sad 
flowering of yellow posters on the 
windows of Paris shops. A yellow 
poster indicated that the proprietor 
of the shop was Jewish. In Decem- 
ber the sign turned red, and the 
public was informed that in a 
month’s time all Jewish business 
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ment. This has now been done. If 
before the end of the allotted time 
the merchant or manufacturer had 
not succeeded in selling his business 
to a Gentile and safely investing 
the proceeds of the sale, a German 
was put in charge of it. Thence~ 
forward his annual income would 
amount to two and a half percen 
of the estimated value of the business 
he had lost. This was, of course, 
a ruinous arrangement for tens of 
thousands of good French-Jewish 
citizens. 

At the same time a decree from 
Vichy ordered that all Jews em- 
ployed by the government, whether 
as professor, teacher, clerk, or street 
sweeper, should be dismissed. This” 
unjust decree would have affected 
the great Bergson, if he had not had 
the good fortune to die just before 
its promulgation. : 

And so the sky over Paris is be- 
coming daily grayer and grayer. All 
human beings have been in some way 
hurt by the war and its awful con-_ 
sequences—the Jew has been thrown 
out of work, the Mason may no 
longer meet with his friends in the 
secrecy of his lodge, the housewife 
cannot find eatable food and has no 
gas to cook it on, children go hun- 
gry to bed, are forced to have their 
pets killed, there being no food now 
for cats and dogs. From many 
households beloved fathers or sons 
are missing—still held somewhere in 
German prison camps. Employment, 
lodge, husband, cat—what matters 
the object of our affections? In love 
there is no greater or less. And 
who can dance and smile when the 
heart is empty? 

Possibly as bad as any other ele- 
ment in the general privation is the 
complete lack of soap. At dinners’ 
one hides one’s hands, ashamed, un- 
der the tablecloth; men go unshaved 
for days, making the poilu more un- 
comfortably poily than ever; linen 
drifts from gray to tan, or falls 
into shreds under the disintegrating 
influence of chemicals. There are 
people who would define heaven as 
the place where a man can have a 
warm bath with a cake of real soap. 
The only consolations now must be 
imponderable ones. The time has 
come for the Parisian to demonstrate 
to the world that his spiritual self 
is strong enough to survive all these 
outer miseries. He is not vanquished, 
till he succumbs to them. 


‘Hundred reached beyond these states 

—far, far. When Marble Palace, the 
home of Frederick Prince, was dis- 
mantled, the portable furnishings 
were acknowledged to have cost a 
million. In the early nineteen twen- 
ties, prizes were given at the first 
parade of horseless carriages in this 
country. They went to vehicles 
named like poodles — “Puff-Puff,” 
“Angelica,” “Toby.” 

The gargantuan and the trivial 
lived together happily, for all the 
world knew. Millions of outsiders 
sighed with envy. 

The plutocrats became increasingly 
/conscious of themselves. Occasion- 
ally a historian would appear from 
the inner circle, measuring the Gilded 
| Age in terms of money. Mrs. John 
King’ Van Renssaelaer wrote de- 
murely in 1904: “Before the War 
(the Civil War) there were not more 
‘than a couple of families in New 
York City who spent $50,000 a year 
on their living expenses. By the twen- 
‘tieth century in the extravagant little 
city of Newport, a person could 
hardly live in the social circle with- 
“out spending that amount.” 

_ As the rich concentrated on display 
values, old Newport dug into its sober 
past. To tell the truth, research 
revealed a lack of sobriety in spots 
—and an ethic in commerce, certain- 
ly, that limped behind modern stand- 
ards. Eighteenth-century prosperity 

‘was founded on the “triangular 
trade” beyond question. This three- 
yay commerce was the slave traffic. 
Newport privateers brought sugar 
and molasses to the home port from 
Barbados, turned it into rum, con- 
veyed the hogsheads to Africa, trad- 
ed them for blacks, dumped their hu- 
man cargoes in the south. Great 
fortunes were amassed. Fine man- 
sions arose overlooking Newport har- 
bor. The owner of one—built in 
1744 and still standing at 382 Thames 
Street—was a rollicking captain called 
Godfrey Malbone, whose honesty im- 
pelled him to ask one day in public: 
“What will not money buy?” Next 
day a couplet appeared on the Mal- 
bone lintel in chalk: 


“All the money in the place 
Will not buy old Malbone a hand- 
some face.” t 


Malbone offered ten guineas to him 
who would name the writer. Boldly 
the author came forward. Jovial 
Godfrey paid up and treated the 
crowd to punch—in the interest, as 
he put it, “of proving that commerce 
expands the mind and liberalizes the 
heart.” 

The twentieth-century Newportians 
who had unearthed old Malbone re- 
membered the aloof faces of John 
Jacob Astor and W. K. Vanderbilt. 
These two had just defeated, and 
deviously, two attempts to run street 
cars along Bellevue avenue, ending 
the possibility of neighborliness. 
Well, old Malbone would not lie to 
gain the good opinion of his fellows, 
but he desired it. 

In Newport of an earlier day even 
doctrinaires could come together. The 
records describe a Saturday night ex- 
change of religious opinion to which 
a Jewish rabbi contributed in the 
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haleyon days. Disputants spun the 
argument on a liquid basis of Bar- 
bados rum. After some hours the 
rabbi conceded that “if the Messiah 
had not already come, there was 
nevertheless the sound of his chariot 
wheels in the air.” All eventually 
“abandoned themselves to the con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies” 
and went home “making Virginia 
fences from one side of the street to 
the other.” Nathanael Greene, father 
of the Revolutionary general, repre- 
sented the Quakers at this council. In 
his sermon the next morning he bade 
his hearers to be forever temperate. 

Free enterprise called the tune in 
the Western world during Newport’s 
early great day. Individualism throve 
in a world market as free as it ever 
has been. American privateersmen 
roamed the oceans in clipper ships, 
trading the products of civilization 
with their own hands for the mate- 
rials they found on backward coasts. 
During the early generations, com- 
bines of capital were avoided; when 
toward the end of the century they 
came, enlisting support of govern- 
ments, the romantic period darkened 
into the American Revolution. Early 
speculations were a_ free-for-all. 
Women and children and servants in 
the settled ports joined by proxy, 


each for himself, but begging the as-. 


sistance of seafaring men. “Inclos’d 
is a pair of earrings. Please ask 
Capt. Oliver to carry them a-venter 
for me.” ‘A-venter’ was the col- 
loquial term for vending or trad- 
ing; a servant once wrote these lines, 
asking the services of her master’s 
friend on his next voyage to far 
coasts. Two centuries later her 
descendants dusted off the little re- 
quest in a Newport attic, opening 
perspectives. 

A leading Newport industry in the 
early days was spermaceti candles, 
made of whale oil. Brethren of Moby 
Dick were often harpooned in arctic 
and antarctic seas by Newport lads. 
Jews from Portugal brought the se- 
crets of candle making to the fledg- 
ling town as early as 1658, when the 
first Jewish congregation was or- 
ganized near the Quaker Meeting 
House. Three-quarters of a century 
later, learned rabbis were found to 
assist in the weaving of Bishop 
Berkeley's tapestry of thought. 
Berkeley left a word of praise for his 
Jewish friends after his quiet years 
at Newport and, during the next 
decade, sprang into European leader- 
ship in philosophy. With his debt 
to the Jews the body of his infant 
child remained, too, at Newport, and 
the grave is still marked. 

It was a far cry from Berkeleian 
philosophy to the Gilded Age—and 
suddenly, with the World War, that 
too collapsed. Some fortunes went, 
heirs were killed abroad or had 
married “the wrong woman,” heir- 
esses lived in the stern realities of 
war with their European husbands. 
And from the hotels and chateaux 
of France scores of American matri- 
archs, their fortune-building hus- 
bands gone before, superintended the 
defense of their threatened world. 
The decorated hive in Rhode Island 
stood and was lived in from time to 
time, but it no longer sheltered an 
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institution. The Gilded Age had 
ended. 

In the nineteen twenties a new gen- 
eration visited Newport. They were 
fairly incurious as to the marble 
palaces. They picked their way 
through the narrow streets of the Old 
Town. The ancestors of some had 
lived there, alive to all the traditions 
of the New England coast. Interest 
leaped backward over the Gilded Age 
—to the eighteenth century. In the 
twenties, American origins were be- 
ing traced. The Newport city fathers 
had reduced to a minimum in the 
Old Town the neon lights and the 
hot-dog stands that had been the 
people’s approximation of the Gilded 
Age when it spread. The blunt old 
port on its gentle slope overlooking 
the old beacon—Light House Keeper 
Ida Lewis had saved many lives there 


beach to dry and be mended. The 
women sort out, count and weigh the 
catch, then send it off to Mahon 
where some of it is sold in the big 
market shed and the rest of it 
shipped off to the mainland. But 
even in this remote spot the problem 
of capital and labor intrudes. Some 
of the fishermen complained to me 
that a few middle men, who would 
drown if put to the test of handling 
a boat in a high wind, had a mon- 
opoly in the handling of their fish. 
They carted it away for distribution 
to the consumer and thereafter set- 
tled accounts with the fishermen on 
the basis of what the fish brought. 
The fishermen wondered a great deal 
about the accuracy of the middle- 
men’s bookkeeping. 

One of the largest and most in- 
teresting of the fishing villages is 
Fornells. It sits beside a deep nar- 
row bay of the same name. Several 
islands dot its waters, an old ruined 
castle on one of them. When you 
look across this bay you get the im- 
pression of looking at a northerly in- 
land lake. Its waters are deep. From 
the top of a Gibraltar-like rock that 
guards its entrance you can see 
nearly all of five bays indenting the 
island, two on the right and three on 
the left. Four hundred feet below, 
at a sheer drop, lies the sea. 

A rosy-cheeked, laughing lot are 
the children who play in the streets 
of Fornells or who paddle about in 
the water from the beach or from 
the runways that jut out from the 
shore. High-colored and laughing, 
likewise, are'the girls who come dut 
for a stroll in the evening, dressed 
pleasingly and even with an air of 
coquettishness. The fisherman wants 


his family to present a good appear- — 


ance. 

Each village has its festa major or 
principal feast, a kind of local car- 
nival time. That of Fornells comes 
late in July. It begins Saturday af- 
ternoon and ends Monday night. 
Dancing, music and noise go on con- 
tinuously. Relatives and friends must 
come from the neighboring towns to 
help celebrate. On the evening of the 
last day of the festa there is a great 
open-air banquet by the shore. The 
central motif of the table consists 
of two sheep presented by the senyor 
who lives in a big house on a hill- 
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—was nearly as unchanged as the cli- 
mate. The climate stood ten de- 
grees higher in winter and lower in 
summer than elsewhere. 

The great eighteenth - century 
houses that had grown small in the 
new world but whose elegance had 
not, were still there and still are— 
the Mandsley House, for instance, at 
228 Spring Street. Capt. Mandsley 
built it from his trade in the China 
seas. Of Capt. Mandsley his black 
slave Newport was remembered. Off 
his own bat Newport organized a 
church called the Union Society for 
General Improvement. There is the 
Prescott House at 56 Pelham Street, 
where detestable Gen. Richard Pres- 
cott prodded with his cane the scof- 
fing Newportians who would not bow 
to him during the British occupation. 
There is Tillinghast House at 142 
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side amid olive groves overlooking 
the waters of another small bay that 
lies around the corner from Fornells. 
In the morning the fishermen will 
again put to sea. For three days— 
on the occasion that.I attended their 
festa—they had set out neither traps 
nor nets, although the weather had 
been fair. The festa was sacred and 
not to be interfered with. 

It seems likely that the earliest 
population was not established in 
Minorca until the beginning of the 
metal era, but if Stone Age men did 
pick out Minorca for their architec- 
tural handiwork they came to the right 
place. For here stone is nature’s most 
bountiful gift. The island is a Stone 
Age man’s paradise. In a certain 
sense the natives still belong to that 
period. All over the island are wide 
and high and truly monumental 
stone fences on every hand. You 
perceive that the building of these 
fences was a convenient way of dis- 
posing of the stone removed from 
the land for the making of tillable 
fields. Frequently there is more stone 
strewn about than even the stone 
fences will absorb, so piles of stones 
are heaped at intervals in the center 
of the fields like small towers. Some 
of them resemble the nautas and the 
talyots that are to be found else- 
where. Although man has been pick- 
ing the stone out of the soil for cen- 
turies, there is always more rising to 
the surface. 

As in the days of their ancestors 
the people of the Balearic Islands 
sense that Mediterranean strategy 
still centers around their harbors and 
cliffs. They still remain stepping 
stones from Africa to Europe as in 
the days when Hannibal rested his 
African elephants here on his way to 
Spain, whence he would use them to 
descend upon Rome from the North. 
But I don’t think the Majorcans will 
join in any fray that comes to their 
islands. They were good fighters 
once. The Romans told of the re- 
doubtable “Balearic slingers,’ who 
with their slingshots and _ stones 
struck terror into the heart of an 
enemy. The Minorcans had plenty 
of stones with which to practice. But 
all that is past. The Majorcans are a 
lethargic lackadaisical people who 
love peace and rest. Even in lethargic 
Spain their lack of energy is famous. 
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Mill Street where the Marquis de 
Chastelleux, fine-dressed with lace 
his throat, a welcome guest, wrote 
his flattering memoirs of Newport in 
1780. 

Searchers into the past are less ac 
tive in the Old Town today. A new 
European war has suddenly pumped 
new life into a Newport that i 
neither the Old Town nor the sh 
of the Gilded Age—the military 2 
naval bases. As long ago as 1936, 
the government sent $7,500,000 yearly 
to these stations, for one purpose 
another. The 1041 defense prog 
will bring in many times that s 
Before this war is done the pea 
of the Old Town may no longer 
inviolate. Silencers may be need 
for a Gilded Age newer and more 


terrible. 


* * i 


If the Spaniard loves to put thi 

off until manana— tomorrow — 
Majorcan will want to put things 
until pasado manana—the day after 
tomorrow—at least. a! 

In these war days Majorca sits” 
her sea in all her glorious and co 
ful majesty like an empty theater, i 
gaudy scenery still standing as fl 
players had left it. During t 
Spanish civil war the Italian Fascists 
occupied it, made themselves 
masters of it, terrorized it. Hundreds 
of homes lost their loved ones—men 
led to execution for their Republican: 
sympathies. Not much news comes 
out of Majorca. The Italians are 
supposed to have gone with the close 
of the civil war. But the Fascist 
spirit which dominates Spain also 
walks there like a specter. Majo 
once sent its almonds, its olives, i 
wines, its famous red sausages called 
sobresada, its fish, to the European 
mainland. Minorca sent its lobsters, 
its famous cheeses called queso de 
mahon, its figs. Spain still takes 
what she needs of these things. Too 
much, say a people complaining of 
hunger. Minorcans, unlike Majorcans, 
have fighting blood still. 

During the civil war the cobblers, 
shoemakers, cheesemakers and fisher- 
men of Minorca, cooperating with an 
absurdly small garrison, for thirty 
months laughed off the efforts of the 
enemy to make even a dent in their 
island. While Majorca was occupied 
at the outset, Minorca, with its great 
guns and its natural defenses, kept 
itself Republican until the last—even 
until after Barcelona had fallen. But 
it is now under Fascist rule—Spanish 
style—like its sisters. 

The First World War showed 
what a mistake it was that England 
had allowed Minorca to slip out of 
her hands back in 1803. If England 
had been in possession of the island, 
the story of German sea raiders, then 
commonly reputed to have illegal and 
secret bases in the Balearics, would 
have ibeen different, and France 
would not then have found such dif- 
ficulty in bringing her colonial troops 
from Africa. England, awakened, 
keeps a watchful eye on Minorca and 
on her two sister isles. Western 
Mediterranean history may repeat it- 
self yet. 
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“universe around us. 


The thrilling story of modern science at work! 


NEW WORLDS IN SCIENCE 


by HANS ZINSSER, LANCELOT HOG. 
BEN, EARNEST A. HOOTON, ALBERT 
EINSTEIN, PAUL DE KRUIF, JULIAN 
HUXLEY, ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, J. B. S. 
HALDANE and others. 


Edited by HAROLD WARD 


Science, the modern Aladdin, is revolutionizing 
our knowledge and our daily living. This extra- 
ordinary book reveals the secrets of ancient man, 
mathematics as an aid to research, the mechanisms 
of the human body, the age of the earth, the con- 
quest of disease, the causes of dust and storms, the 
new mechanics of war and the mysteries of the 
You will be enthralled by 
these and many other thrilling subjects in this 


‘highly readable book, written by the men who 


know them best. 


‘Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Over 600 pages. $3.50 


DICTATORS AND 
DEMOCRATS 


Edited by LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH 


WINSTON CHURCHILL MARSHAL PETAIN 
VINCENT SHEEAN DOROTHY THOMPSON 
ADOLF HITLER FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN EMIL LUDWIG 
ERNEST BEVIN STALIN 


and twenty other outstanding 
interviewers and their subjects 


In the pages of this outstanding book you come 
face to face with the leaders of the world. Seen 
through the eyes of men whose interviews have 
made newspaper and book history, the leaders of 
our world assume new shapes and sizes as they 
parade the pages of this gripping baok. 


“A revealing commentary on our strange day.” 
—New York Times. 


Recommended by The Book-of-the-Month Club. 
$3.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 EAST 16th ST., NEW YORK 
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THROUGH HELL 
AND 
HIGH WATER 


By Members of The Explorers Club 
Edited by SEWARD S. CRAMER 


The great explorers and scientists of 
today tell their most exciting adventures 
—of narrow escapes from death in the 
Arctic ice, participating in the secret 
cult of the Eskimo, penetrating the mys- 
terious wastes of the Gobi desert, dodg- 
ing aerial torpedoes in Warsaw,—but 
why go on, for there are 38 breath- 
taking sagas in this 400 page book 
whose contributors include: ROY 
CHAPMAN ANDREWS, JULIEN 
BRYAN, LOWELL THOMAS, 
FATHER HUBBARD, HASSOLDT 
DAVIS and many others. 

Recommended by The Book-of-the- 
Month Club. $3.00 


HIGHROAD TO 
ADVENTURE 


Edited by EARL P. HANSON 


Here, for the first time in one book, 
appear the most notable exploits of mod- 
ern discovery and adventure. 

From the writings of the outstanding 
works of explorers and discoverers have 
been selected the most vivid accounts, 
making HIGHROAD TO ADVEN- 
TURE a unique volume of more than 
twenty of the world’s most exciting mo- 
ments. It contains the single most ex- 
citing episodes or achievements in the 
lives of famous explorers, adventurers, 
soldiers of fortune, journalists, and 
heroes of science, chosen by the editor 
for their immense significance and 
drama. Among the twenty-three whose 
work is represented here are such men 
as [. E. Lawrence, Shackleton, Stefans- 
son, Winston Churchill, Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, Commander Ellsberg, Vincent 
Sheean. $3.00 


RAFF, THE JUNGLE 
BIRD 


The Story of Our Talking Mynah 
By ZETTA and CARVETH WELLS 


When Mr. and Mrs. Wells returned 
from their last expedition to the Malay 
Peninsula they brought with them a 
mynah, which is an exotic talking bird. 
Christened “Raflles,” his adventures and 
misadventures have been put into a 
book, and it is one which will appeal to 
readers of every age who love animals 
and stories about them. 

There are many life-like illustrations 
by W. R. Lohse. $1.75 


NORTH OF 
SINGAPORE 


By CARVETH WELLS 


After more than twenty years the 
second “Baron Munchausen” returns to 
Malaya, the land of his first adventures. 

Strikingly illustrated. Third printing. 

$3.00 
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Only Samsonite Offers All These 
} 
Outstanding Features! — ; 

@® New scuff-resistant covering | 

® New eye-catching Streamlite shape 

@ New guaranteed Lifetime handle 

® New Precision-Seal construction . . . insures 

perfect fit. Makes Samsonite dustproof 

Step out in smart style with Samsonite, America’s greatest lug- 
gage value. Compare its sparkling beauty with luggage costing 
twice as much! Check the many exclusive features. All 
Samsonite is guaranteed in every detail—is sturdily con- 
structed to stand even the strain of auto travel and yet stay 
new looking. Take advantage of this sensational money-saving 
opportunity now! Order your Samsonite today! 


ALL STYLES IN CHOICE OF IVORY, BLUE OR BROWN 


Women’s Wardrobe Hanger Case 
or 
Men’s 2-Suit Hanger Case 


Case 
B. Hat and Shoe Box $9 
C. Ladies’ Overnight Case $6 
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if dealer isn’t lied. Specif; dels and colors. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
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